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ENGLISH OR NOT ENGLISH ? 


Herr E. PAveEr, the eminent pianist, one of the best 
teachers the world knows, has formed two pupils, one | 
his son, who recently gave two concerts at Prince’s 
Hall, and thereby showed both the metal he is made 
of and the result to which his father’s teaching leads 
an industrious and intelligent pupil. Then there’ 
is Eugene d’Albert,* who has already made his name 
famous all through Germany, where his performances 
have become so popular that a concert of his need 
only be announced and the room is safe to be sold 
out. Whereas the former is all simplicity, child- 
like modesty, and serious devotedness to his art, the 
latter, from vanity or from subservient weakness, 
den‘ed, like Petrus, his master, and even his country ; 
and what may turn out a mere storm in a tea-pot has | 
been made a great deal of in several papers of this 
country. If I say that it will probably turn out a 
mere storm in a tea-pot, I do not by any means! 
wish to undervalue the weight of his ingratitude, | 
nor that, 
‘* Yielding to the temptation 
To belong to another nation, 
He denied the Englishman.” 


But although a number of people seem to be very 
seriously indignant at his running down the musical 
tuition of his own country, and his exalting “ the only | 
true, the German art,” they lose sight first of the fact 
that the really great composers who undeniably 
command all programmes, are mostly German, and 
that the much-boasted-upon sudden elevation of the 
English music has until now proved, with very few 
exceptions, a sad disappointment ; and then there is 
this circumstance that, travelling as he does in Ger- 
many, he might have thought it a good advertisement 





* Eugéne d’ Albert was born on April roth, 1864, and Max Pauer on,October 
3tst, 1866. There is, therefore, a difference of 2} yedrs in the ages of these 
gentlemen. —Evitor. | 
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—I don’t excuse it, I only mention the practical side 
of it—to exalt the country which granted him so 
brilliant a reception. And such is the charm of his 
execution, such is the attraction of his talent, such is 
the power of his young but already immense reputa- 
tion, that notwithstanding the growling and grumbling 
at his pretended neglect of his country, and with all 
the threats and resentment when he will appeal to 
the English public, I would not mind an even bet 
that his first concert will be as full as if he had never 
uttered a word to displease the British public ; and 
after his second concert the excuses, nay, the lionising. 
will begin, and he will have it all his own way ; such 
is human cowardice before any man who distinguishes 
himself from the commun des martyrs. Mme. Alboni 
used to say, “Si l’on veut voir jusqu’ou peut aller la 
lacheté humaine, il faut aller chez Rossini” (those who 
want to see how far human cowardice may go ought to 
call upon Rossini), meaning thereby that which hap- 
pens in every country, that to court, to touch, to talk, to 
a celebrity, has an irresistible charm for the people ia 


| general, and they will bear from such celebrity any 
| excess, as I am sure they will in the case of young 


L’Albert, should he choose to bring his precocious 
celebrity back to England. 

It will be anyway interesting to see what in the 
meantime will become of Max Pauer. ‘There is a 
young man who by dint of perseverance and serious 
study, under the able guidance of his father, has ac- 
quired a remarkable degree of bravoura playing, has 
mastered all the details of executive mechanism, and 
has evidently entered with intelligent penetration into 
the understanding of the classical masters of past and 
modern times. Yet he would undoubtedly renounce 
all claim to artistic greatness rather than renounce his 
country, which by-the-by it would be difficult to fix. 
Is he a German, as father and mother, study and edu- 
cation, make him, or is he an Englishman from the 
simple fact of his being born in Londen? Another 
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question is, will he ever get the dash, the flight and 
inspiration, which enable young d’Albert to improvise 
in a most interesting manner on any given motive, and 
in different styles,as I made him do some years ago 
on my piano, whereby I am well enabled to call it un- 
justifiable when he says he learned nothing from his 
teachers here (Prout and Pauer)? Or will Max Pauer 
be one of those solid reliable German performers and 
teachers who pursue a career wholly different from 
that of the great virtuosi of the day, that is, a career 
of the greatest usefulness to others, and comparatively 
of a very small one to themselves, whereas great cele- 
brities do just the reverse—they do all they can for 
themselves and are seldom useful to others ? 

In a very few years probably the question will be 
answered. L. E. 








ESTHETIC POLICY. 
By EpwarpD HANSLIcK. 
THE musical season just ended* has introduced 
some outward innovations in musical life, the impor- 
tance of which have been hardly sufficiently acknow- 
ledged, and which, therefore, deserve our attention. 
Foremost among these come. the measures which 
we would designate as “ Aisthetic Policy.” That 
fanciful fairy, Music, has to clothe herself in such a 
variety of earthly garments and material forms, if she 
would have intercourse with the generality of man- 
kind, that at each moment some disturbing influence, 
“of the world, worldly,” drags her from her native 
simplicity and awakes us from our illusion. Too 
seldom, alas! do we take care to protect the true 
enjoyment of art in its integrity from outward dis- 
turbances, by preventive measures, or, in other words, 
by an “ esthetic policy.” 

The management of the Court Opera House has 
quite recently banished encores in opera, and has also 
done away with the “da capo,” that worst enemy to 
dramatic coherence. When Arnold (in William Tell) 
had sworn revenge on the tyrant of his father, and 
had already hastened to the Riitli with his friends, 
he was applauded and applauded until he was obliged 
to place himself in position and compose his coun- 
tenance to hear the story all over again, and to 
assume horror and swear revenge anew. Don Juan 
has just hastened to his castle arm-in-arm with 
Zerlina—he is recalled, and has to begin casting the 
melodious snares of his flattery all over again. With 
drawn swords have Raoul and his antagonists just 
rushed at one another, when stop!—they have to 
separate, put up their swords, and begin the duel over 
again, because the tenor has a strong point just here, 
which is very beautiful, and must be repeated! The 
abolition of this bad habit would, moreover, be for the 
real good of all singers who have ever enjoyed the 
ruinous gratification of having to repeat their most 
trying passages. They might in time have been 
obliged to imitate the capital story related by Livy 





* Vienna, 1854, 













































(Histor. VII. 2), that when he was playing his own 
piece in Rome, according to the custom of those days, 
the people applauded him so tremendously that he 
was obliged to keep on repeating a favourite bit until 
he was hoarse. Then he obtained permission to take 
a slave, who recited the words to the music, while 
Livy himself only acted the part. 

The equally acceptable rule prohibiting the calling 


forward of a singer during the scene, is based on the 


same esthetic principle—the maintenance of the 
dramatic illusion. How often have we not seen the 
hero, who has just stabbed himself before our very 
eyes, come back to acknowledge a vociferous recall 
with bows and smiles! How can one remain in the 
same mood after that? With all due esteem for the 
devotion which feels compelled to express its thanks 
for the performance of the artists, we can only charac- 
terise such a cutting-to-pieces process as injurious 
to the coherence of a work of art. If the public 
does not cease from such demonstrations by its own 
good taste, which forgets the acfor in the part acted, 
then these expressions of feeling must be simply 
forbidden. This is folicy proper in the interests of 
art—in other words “ esthetic policy.” 

The management of another theatre has gone a 
step further, and has forbidden people to enter the 
auditorium during the acts. The favourable influence 
and artistic tendency of such measures, which are the 
result of an insight into the true essence of art, will 
not die away. In a very short time people get so 
accustomed to prohibitions and rules of this kind, 
that it seems hardly possible to understand how they 
could ever have been called in question. When a 
man is not allowed to make a noise he listens with 
attention, and as he has to limit his applause he 
reserves it for the worthiest occasions ; and a man 
who formerly thought nothing of the importance of 
good behaviour where av# was concerned, however 
much he might appreciate it everywhere else, now 
learns to feel respect both for the work of art and for 
tle reverential attention of others. 

The subject of zsthetic policy is so great that a 
book might be written about it. It concerns the 
concert-room no less than the theatre; it includes 
artists as well as audience. On the side of the artists 
it seems to us that the horrible habit of tuning up 
between the movements of a great work is a capital 
crime against esthetic propriety. The tuning up 
murders the /une of mind of the listener. 

The right of self-defence alone can protect a man 
from the aggressions of chattering neighbours. On 
the other hand it seems to us that the disturbance 
caused by people going out during a piece is worthy 
of a paragraph to itself in the code of “ sthetic 
policy.” We constantly see people present them 
most splendid performances, whose hearts never warm 
to the music, because all the time they are thinking 
that the supper will be getting cold athome. Ina 
concert consisting of six works there are five con- 
venient opportunities for going away earlier; but for 
people to stay on just in order to hear the first sixteen 
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bars of the closing symphony, and then to begin 
making a rush to see who can get out first, regardless 
of the disturbance they are causing to every one sitting 
near them, let him pardon this who can ! 

In conclusion, I have one more point at heart as 
regards certain demonstrations which are greatly in 
favour in some theatres, What can we say to this, 
when in every performance of Fidelio, at the gaoler’s 
words “He (Florestan) has such a touching voice 
that it goes to my very heart,” some portion of 
the audience always breaks out into rapturous applause 
for the singer? Is it possible to be aroused in a more 
insufferable manner from the frame of mind appro- 
priate to the scene before us, than by such childish 
demonstrations as these? Then there are “political 
demonstrations,” which are to be found at theatres, at 
all times and in all places, where people have no other 
outlet for their political opinions. Bérne admired the 
French, because they are so quick at comprehending 
and applauding the slightest allusion to their own 
circumstances. Every interruption to artistic coher- 
ence is in itself wrong, every perceptive tendency 
unzsthetic, which drags any part of a play out of 
its proper connection in order to invest it with a 
special interested meaning. It always seems to us 
injurious, when, in the dramas of Shakespeare or 
Goethe, political allusions are spied out and clapped, 
which go contrary to the historical spirit of the piece, 
Yet such a spontaneous outburst and interruption is 
due to the awakening of great and common interests ; 
the demonstration is untimely, but it is not made in a 
trifling spirit. But unutterably childish is the feverish 
desire to pay homage to a singer during the perfor- 
mance and at the expense of the piece, when his talent 
can be duly acknowledged at the close of each act. 
An audience who, in the most thrilling parts (such as 
the prison scene in Fidelio) can only see Mr. So- 
and-So in the hero of the drama, and can sacrifice to 
a petty flattery both the meaning of the work as a 
whole and the mood in which they should come pre- 
pared to hear it—these are in a word esthetic bar- 
barians. 

As obvious allusions do not occur half often 
enough for the pleasure of these barbarians, 
they long ago found out another amusing way 
of successfully destroying the coherence of a piece. 
While the play is going on, generally in the finest 
scenes of all, they throw something on to the stage, 
just in the very midst of the actors. The article 
which is thus thrown is generally a bouquet or a wreath 
of flowers, but as regards the interruption caused on 
the stage and to the audience it is pretty much the 
same whatever the thing may be. In a_perform- 
ance of the /Prophite once, the wretches could not 
manage to keep back their flowers even till eight 
o'clock ; so, in the second act, where Fides is kneel- 
ing before her son and thanking him, with the deepest 
emotion, for her deliverance—bang comes a wreath 
of a hundred-weight down at her feet! Applause 
follows ; the inconsolable mother obligingly smiles and 
bows, and hesitates whether she ought to pick up the 




















wreath or not; her son, lying near her in despair, 
wavers in like manner between politeness and dramatic 
feeling: in short, it is no longer Fides and John who 
are before the public, but Madame A. and Signor B., 
and the dramatic illusion is most wantonly destroyed. 

By these instances, taken from quite recent times, we 
would direct the attention of the public to a nuisance 
which, constantly increasing, threatens eventually to 
destroy all esthetic enjoyment. As regards the low 
habit of hunting after allusions, this of course can 
only be redressed by the good taste of the public. 
But the theatre management ought to step in to 
prevent outward disturbances to the progress of the 
play. There is no doubt that if any one took it into 
his head to throw a pheasant to Florestan in the 
prison scene, he would immediately be turned out of 
the theatre. Why then should he be permitted to 
throw wreaths unpunished? As regards dramatic 
coherence, and the mood of the audience, the distur- 
bance is the same. The chief directors of the Court 
Theatre (Vienna) have brought into action many 
beneficial rules of zsthetic policy; they have for- 
bidden encores, and the calling forward of the singers 
in the middle of a scene, and other things. May 
these laws be soon increased by the addition of a 
clause which, after the style of the Roman “De 
effusis et ejectis,” will protect the performance from 
the missiles of the floral barbarians, and will request 
any one who has something to throw to be kind 
enough to wait until the interval between the acts to 
do so! 

Translated from Hanslick’s ‘‘ Aus dem Concertsaal," page 73. 


MORITZ HAUPTMANN: 
HIS CHARACTER AND OPINIONS. 
By Fr. NIECKs. 


Durinc the last fifty years not a few collections of 
letters of musicians have been published; most of 
them, however, are mainly, if not solely, of biographi- 
cal interest, being neither classifiable as literature, 
nor adding anything to the general store of scientific 
or philosophical knowledge. The only letters that 
come within the pale of literature proper—literature 
as a fine art as distinguished from literature as a useful 
art—are those of Mendelssohn, Berlioz, and Haupt- 
mann.* Of these three, Berlioz had the greatest 
literary talent ; but he was rather a feué//etoniste than a 
letter-writer, and displayed his speciality more or less 
whether writing a newspaper article or a note, a trea- 
tise or a confidential epistle. Mendelssohn and 
Hauptmann, on the other hand, are genuine letter- 
writers. Their letters, however, are distinguished by 
different qualities : those of the former attract us chiefly 
by the exquisiteness of their form, those of the latter 
by the depth, variety, and fulness of their thought— 
having in common only the something that constitutes 
the sine gua non of good letter-writing. This something 





* I speak of collections of letters, /.¢., take into consideration quantity as 
well as quality. 
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springs more especially from two sources—the temper 
and the style of the writer, the latter of which stands 
to the former mostly in the relation of effect to cause. 
Judged from the purely literary point of view, Men- 
delssohn’s letters are superior to Hauptmann’s: they 
have a finish and a graceful ease which these latter 
lack ; they reflect like a mirror the completeness, seren- 
ity, good-breeding, and sweet, inborn courtliness of the 
man. Hence their indescribable charm, felt both by 
musical and unmusical people. Indeed, Mendelssohn 
is no less a classic as a letter-writer than as a com- 
peser. He occupies among musicians a position 
comparable to that. occupied by Madame de Sévigné 
among letter-writers generally, though his letters are 
of course differentiated from hers by his individuality, 
and the fact of his having a serious purpose in life. 
One of the secrets of good and bad letter-writing, 
perhaps ‘he secret, was revealed by Madame de Sé- 
vigné when she wrote to her daughter: “ Laissez-moi 
cuuser avec vous, cela me diverte ; mais ne répondez 
point, il vous en cofite trop cher.” (Let me chat with 
you, that amuses me; but do not answer, it costs 
you too much.”) Hauptmann, as I have already 
pointed out, lacked the grace of Mendelssohn ; his 
way of expressing his thoughts was often slovenly, 
more especially in his old age, and not unfrequently 
jerky and lumbering ; indeed, if the word be taken in 


its restricted sense, it may be said of him that he had | 


no style at all. But whatever he wanted, whatever 
were his shortcomings, he was in possession of the one 
supreme gift, the right temper, and that stood him in 
good stead and redeemed many faults. Thus, though 
the style is not elegant, at least is not so throughout, 
it yet charms, owing to its naturalness and directness. 
Hauptmann’s letters exercise a kind of fascination 
over the reader, a power I ascribe to their being a 
fuithful reflection of an interesting personality, of a 
man philosophic and artistic, many-sided and full to 
overflowing. Unfortunately the potency of the spell 
diminishes somewhat with the growing conservatism 
and doctrinal petrifaction of his advancing years. 
Perhaps not a few of my readers will learn with 
surprise that Hauptmann ranks with the best musi- 
cians this century has seen, that he was the greatest 
musical thinker of his time, one of the most influential 
teachers, and a composer of considerable talent; in 
short, a man notable both in the sphere of speculation 
and practice. But who has read his “ Harmonik und 
Metrik”? And of the few who have done so, how 
many have mastered its contents? The excellent 
analysis of J. S. Bach's ‘“ Kunst der Fuge,” one of 
the things no musician’s library should be without, is 
sure to be there conspicuous by its absence. As tu 
his Opuscula, &c., they may have been heard or read 
of, but have hardly been seen, still less read. Nor has in 
this country the composer Hauptmann received the 
attention he undoubtedly deserves. His motets and 
part-songs, sacred and secular, for mixed and for male 
voices, may be confidently recommended, and, their 
acquaintance once made, will recommend themselves, 
to choral societies. 





Somewhat better known are his ' 


duets for two violins and his sonatas for violin and 
pianoforte. His songs, on the other hand, have hardly 
ever come within ken of the British amateur, and his 
masses probably never. 

Moritz Hauptmann was born on October 13, 1792, 
at Dresden, where his father practised as an architect. 
Already at an early age he received lessons in violin- 
playing ; but up to his nineteenth year, when he ob- 
tained his father’s consent to his choice of music as 
his profession, he was chiefly occupied with classical 
and scientific studies, with mathematics, languages, 
natural history, drawing. &c. In 1811 Hauptmann 
went to Louis Spohr, then resident in Gotha, and re- 
mained there one year, studying under him the violin, 
but being also assisted by him in composition. On 
his return to Dresden he became a member of the 
court orchestra. But already in 1813 we find him 
in Vienna, whence, after a stay of five months, he re- 
turned to his native city. Two years later, in 1815, 
he went as music-teacher of the family of Prince 
Repnin to Russia, living there successively at St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, Pultava, and Odessa. It was 
1820 before he came back to Germany, which subse- 
quently he did not leave again except for a visit to 
Italy and another to France. In 1822 he got an ap- 
pointment as violinist in the orchestra at Cassel, where 
Spohr was now court chapel-master. In this position 
he remained---playing in the theatre and at concerts, 
teaching harmony and counterpoint, composing, and 
reading—till 1842, on the 12th September of which 
year he was installed as cantor of the Leipzig Thomas 
School. He had now reached his goal, for this post, 
glorified by J. S. Bach and other illustrious predeces- 
sors, Hauptmann held together with that of professor 
at the conservatorium, founded ia 1843, till the end of 
his days, which came on January 3, 1868. 

To the above I will yet add that Hauptmann mar- 
ried, in 1841, Susette Hummel, a daughter of the 
director of the Cassel Academy of Art, a lady of 
artistic taste and accomplishments, both musical and 
pictorial. What else remains to be told shall for the 
most part be presented to the reader in the musician’s 
own words. Of Hauptmann’s letters two collections 
have been published : his letters, or rather a selection 
of them, to his dearest and most intimate friend Franz 
Hauser, a distinguished singer and excellent musician, 
from 1846 to 1864 director of the Munich Conserva- 
torio (edited by Professor Dr. Alfred Schéne, Leipzig, 
1871, two volumes), and his letters to Louis Spohr, 
the famous violinist and composer (edited by F. Hiller, 
Leipzig, 1876). It is from the first of these two col- 
lections that 1 am going to draw the material for my 
article. 

Of his violin-playing Hauptmann remarks :— 

“ T came to it too late ; and in that case it is as diffi- 
cult to get into it as it is easy to get out of it again” 
(May 31, 1845.) 

At another time he exclaims :— 


“1 think it so strange that | should make my living by 
my violin-playing, which is a mere name.” (July 5, 1841.) 
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No wonder he got tired of sitting in the orchestra, 
and began to regard an old member of an orchestra 
as something uncanny! How indifferent the violin 
became to him, and how much, on the other hand, 
he regretted his want of skill on the piano, may be 
seen from the following passage : 





‘“*] shall not bring my fiddles with me; more amiable 
than they are at this moment they will not become, and 
thus they are good enough for their fiddler. Moreover, 
I have not travelled with the fiddle since I do not remem- 
ber when. I am, however, very glad I have cultivated 
the thing for a time so earnestly ; that will stand, as much 
as one requires in the orchestra, for one’s whole life. 
When I have not played for a long while, and then fiddle 
a few days, it goes again as well as it can go with me— 
that is to say, what 1 could do I find again. I wish I 
had in former years also practised the piano, for after- 
wards nothing comes of it, unless one is a Philistine. To 
play one day eight hours is nothing ; but to play eight 
days one hour, which would lead much farther, is very 
much. It one has more time behind than before one, one 
requires it for other things. True, one does not always 
employ it for something vetter ; but one is often reminded 
that one might employ it better. And, further, the 
thoughts are too apt to stray, and the fingers by them- 
selves learn nothing.” (June 16, 1834.) 


More interesting, of course, are the revelations that 
relate to the studies of those branches of the art in 
which Hauptmann distinguished himself :— 


“ My whole instruction in thorough bass and composi- 
tion,” he writes in one of his letters to a friend, “ consisted 
in nothing else but playing for a time with a tolerably 
able piano-teacher figured basses, and writing out the 
chords in notes through all the keys. This lasted about 
three-quarters of a year ; beyond this the good man had 
nothing to instil into me; he himself knew no more. It 
was winter when I reached this point, and on my asking 
whether we were not going to proceed to counterpoint, 
he put me off by telling me to have patience till the days 
would become longer ; soon, however, he dismissed me. 
After that I composed some two-part things with Mor- 
lacchi [the Italian who was chapel-master in Dresden 
from 1811 to 1841], but soon went to Spohr, under whose 
supervision I composed a concerto ; that did me more 
good than all the rest. From that time all I wrote was 
harmonically correct ; as the sense was there, a few hints 
and my seeing how he did it sufficed. But my first 
teacher showed me nothing, and Morlacchi nothing good; 
under such circumstances there is nothing to be learned. 
One cannot help following one’s master ; with Morlacchi 
I composed some vocal pieces, arias, in which I endea- 
voured to write as incorrectly as he; I thought this 
negligence was part of the business, just as when one who 
cannot draw wishes to imitate hasty sketches. That, 
however, I grew up with the Italian opera is still of value 
to me. At that time | valued it much less; then I 
thought when I heard some ‘interesting progressions of 
harmonies’ that this was more than a whole Italian score, 
in which one notices almost nothing at all of harmony ; a 
diminished chord of the seventh could sometimes move 
me totears. Through what curious epochs one passes !” 
(February 1, 1827.) 


Hauptmann had within him a living fountain of 
music, but it did not flow abundantly; indeed, he 
was not a creative genius in the fullest sense of the 


word, he lacked the irresistible impulse. But though | 





he took sometimes too scanty a measure of other 
artists, he never fell into the opposite fault when 
measuring himself. Again and again he laments his 
barrenness or feeble productivity. On composers 
such as Spohr and Mendelssohn he looks with envy 
and admiration. Of the latter he says: “ He is always 
active, and much is accomplished.” Hauptmann rather 
under-estimates than over-estimates his powers. Win- 
terfeld’s Johannes Gabrieli draws from him the remark : 


“] have a strange respect for book-making, because | 
shall never be able to make one myself.” 


And when Hauptmann wrote these words he wa: 
not a stripling, but a man forty-four years of age. He 
was quite aware that he knew a good deal about many 
subjects that was not yet in print, but at the same 
time he felt that he lacked something that, for instance, 
Winterfeld possessed in full measure. 

The earnest, self-doubting nature of Hauptmann 
shows itself frequently in his correspondence with 
Hauser, very strikingly on the occasion of his 
appointments as cantor .of the ‘Thomas School and 
professor at the conservatorio. 


“This morning I received my discharge from the 
prince, and now we shall pack as quickly as possible ; in 
four weeks at the latest | expect to sit in the Thomas 
School. Inwardly I have not been able as yet to rejoice 
thereat. My only thought was that sucha proposal ought 
not to be declined. As yet I cannot imagine myself at all 
as director. Spohr was in Leipzig, and he was told that 
they intended to entrust me also with the direction of the 
concerts. From this may be inferred that Mendelssohn 
will not come back, which I regret very much. But in 
his place I will not stand, I shall be glad if 1 fill mine 
tolerably.” (August 5, 1842.) 


Three months later, soon after his induction, he 
writes in no less humble a strain. 


“When I hear, as I did yesterday from him [ Mendels- 
sohn], that people are now much pleased with the Thomas 
boys, or, as he put it, that the choir is no longer recog- 
nisable, I do not feel comfortable—! do not know whether 
I am to take it in fun or in earnest, and thus it hits a sore 
spot. The place pleases me very well; but I do not 
please myself well in the place. 1! am deficient in im- 
pressive active alertness, and I am still unable to imagine 
that I shall grow into one with the conditions which are 
to be fulfilled, and that they will not be kept outside of 
me as something antagonistic. For instance, I have too 
little of a memory for persons and names to be able to 
learn to know the sixty boys individually, I can as yet do 
no more than judge of a few. I have come too old into 
this for me wholly new sphere ; indeed, it has not become 
clear to me what is really my life’s calling. 1 have in me 
something of various things, but perfection is wanting 
everywhere.” (November 13, 1842.) 

And again : 


“With the composition lessons it goes much easier 
[than with the singing lessons at the Thomas School], 
therein | have a certain praxis which, indeed, as you 
yourself say, cannot teach the positive, but for all that is 
not worse than another. This I have experienced with 
those of my pupils who formerly had other instruction, 
and had often been taught the positively wrong.” 
January 18, 1850.) 

(70 be continued.) 
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springs more especially from two sources—the temper 
and the style of the writer, the latter of which stands 
to the former mostly in the relation of effect to cause. 
Judged from the purely literary point of view, Men- 
delssohn’s letters are superior to Hauptmann’s : they 
have a finish and a graceful ease which these latter 
lack ; they reflect like a mirror the completeness, seren- 
ity, good-breeding, and sweet, inborn courtliness of the 
man. Hence their indescribable charm, felt both by 
musical and unmusical people. Indeed, Mendelssohn 
is no less a classic as a letter-writer than as a com- 
peser. He occupies among musicians a position 
comparable to that. occupied by Madame de Sévigné 
among letter-writers generally, though his letters are 
of course differentiated from hers by his individuality, 
and the fact of his having a serious purpose in life. 
One of the secrets of good and bad letter-writing, 
perhaps ‘he secret, was revealed by Madame de Sé- 
vigné when she wrote to her daughter: “ Laissez-moi 
cuuser avec vous, cela me diverte ; mais ne répondez 
point, il vous en cofite trop cher.” (Let me chat with 
you, that amuses me; but do not answer, it costs 
you too much.”) Hauptmann, as I have already 
pointed out, lacked the grace of Mendelssohn ; his 
way of expressing his thoughts was often slovenly, 
more especially in his old age, and not unfrequently 
jerky and lumbering ; indeed, if the word be taken in 


its restricted sense, it may be said of him that he had | 


no style at all. But whatever he wanted, whatever 
were his shortcomings, he was in possession of the one 
supreme gift, the right temper, and that stood him in 
good stead and redeemed many faults. Thus, though 
the style is not elegant, at least is not so throughout, 
it yet charms, owing to its naturalness and directness. 
Hauptmann’s letters exercise a kind of fascination 
over the reader, a power I ascribe to their being a 
fuithful reflection of an interesting personality, of a 
man philosophic and artistic, many-sided and full to 
overflowing. Unfortunately the potency of the spell 
diminishes somewhat with the growing conservatism 
and doctrinal petrifaction of his advancing years. 
Perhaps not a few of my readers will learn with 
surprise that Hauptmann ranks with the best musi- 
cians this century has seen, that he was the greatest 
musical thinker of his time, one of the most influential 
teachers, and a composer of considerable talent; in 
short, a man notable both in the sphere of speculation 
and practice. But who has read his “ Harmonik und 
Metrik”? And of the few who have done so, how 
many have mastered its contents? The excellent 
analysis of J. S. Bach’s “ Kunst der Fuge,” one of 
the things no musician’s library should be without, is 
sure to be there conspicuous by its absence. As to 
his Opuscula, &c., they may have been heard or read 
of, but have hardly been seen, still less read. Nor has in 
this country the composer Hauptmann received the 
attention he undoubtedly deserves. His motets and 
part-songs, sacred and secular, for mixed and for male 
voices, may be confidently recommended, and, their 
acquaintance once made, will recommend themselves, 
to choral societies. Somewhat better known are his 





duets for two violins and his sonatas for violin and 
pianoforte. His songs, on the other hand, have hardly 
ever come within ken of the British amateur, and his 
masses probably never. 

Moritz Hauptmann was born on October 13, 1792, 
at Dresden, where his father practised as an architect. 
Already at an early age he received lessons in violin- 
playing ; but up to his nineteenth year, when he ob- 
tained his father’s consent to his choice of music as 
his profession, he was chiefly occupied with classical 
and scientific studies, with mathematics, languages, 
natural history, drawing. &c. In 1811 Hauptmann 
went to Louis Spohr, then resident in Gotha, and re- 
mained there one year, studying under him the violin, 
but being also assisted by him in composition. On 
his return to Dresden he became a member of the 
court orchestra. But already in 1813 we find him 
in Vienna, whence, after a stay of five months, he re- 
turned to his native city. Two years later, in 1815, 
he went as music-teacher of the family of Prince 
Repnin to Russia, living there successively at St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, Pultava, and Odessa. It was 
1820 before he came back to Germany, which subse- 
quently he did not leave again except for a visit to 
Italy and another to France. In 1822 he got an ap- 
pointment as violinist in the orchestra at Cassel, where 
Spohr was now court chapel-master. In this position 
he remained---playing in the theatre and at concerts, 
teaching harmony and counterpoint, composing, and 
reading—till 1842, on the 12th September of which 
year he was installed as cantor of the Leipzig Thomas 
School. He had now reached his goal, for this post, 
glorified by J. S. Bach and other illustrious predeces- 
sors, Hauptmann held together with that of professor 
at the conservatorium, founded ia 1843, till the end of 
his days, which came on January 3, 1868. 

To the above I will yet add that Hauptmann mar- 
ried, in 1841, Susette Hummel, a daughter of the 
director of the Cassel Academy of Art, a lady of 
artistic taste and accomplishments, both musical and 
pictorial. What else remains to be told shall for the 
most part be presented to the reader in the musician’s 
own words. Of Hauptmann’s letters two collections 
have been published : his letters, or rather a selection 
of them, to his dearest and most intimate friend Franz 
Hauser, a distinguished singer and excellent musician, 
from 1846 to 1864 director of the Munich Conserva- 
torio (edited by Professor Dr. Alfred Schéne, Leipzig, 
1871, two volumes), and his letters to Louis Spohr, 
the famous violinist and composer (edited by F. Hiller, 
Leipzig, 1876). It is from the first of these two col- 
lections that I am going to draw the material for my 
article. 

Of his violin-playing Hauptmann remarks :— 

* ] came to it too late ; and in that case it is as diffi- 
cult to get into it as it is easy to get out of it again.” 
(May 31, 1845.) 

At another time he exclaims :— 


“1 think it so strange that I should make my living by 


‘ my violin-playing, which is a mere name.” (July 5, 1841.) 
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No wonder he got tired of sitting in the orchestra, 
and began to regard an old member of an orchestra 
as something uncanny! How indifferent the violin 
became to him, and how much, on the other hand, 
he regretted his want of skill on the piano, may be 
seen from the following passage : 





**] shall not bring my fiddles with me; more amiable 
than they are at this moment they will not become, and 
thus they are good enough for their fiddler. Moreover, 
I have not travelled with the fiddle since I do not remem- 
ber when. I am, however, very glad I have cultivated 
the thing for a time so earnestly ; that will stand, as much 
as one requires in the orchestra, for one’s whole life. 
When I have not played for a long while, and then fiddle 
a few days, it goes again as well as it can go with me— 
that is to say, what I could do I find again. I wish | 
had in former years also practised the piano, for after- 
wards nothing comes of it, unless one is a Philistine. To 
play one day eight hours is nothing ; but to play eight 
days one hour, which would lead much farther, is very 
much. It one has more time behind than before one, one 
requires it for other things. True, one does not always 
employ it for something vetter ; but one is often reminded 
that one might employ it better. And, further, the 
thoughts are too apt to stray, and the fingers by them- 
selves learn nothing.” (June 16, 1834.) 


More interesting, of course, are the revelations that 
relate to the studies of those branches of the art in 
which Hauptmann distinguished himself :— 


“My whole instruction in thorough bass and composi- 
tion,” he writes in one of his letters to a friend, “ consisted 
in nothing else but playing for a time with a tolerably 
able piano-teacher figured basses, and writing out the 
chords in notes through all the keys. This lasted about 
three-quarters of a year ; beyond this the good man had 
nothing to instil into me; he himself knew no more. It 
was winter when I reached this point, and on my asking 
whether we were not going to proceed to counterpoint, 
he put me off by telling me to have patience till the days 
would become longer ; soon, however, he dismissed me. 
After that I composed some two-part things with Mor- 
lacchi [the Italian who was chapel-master in Dresden 
from 1811 to 1841], but soon went to Spohr, under whose 
supervision I composed a concerto ; that did me more 
good than all the rest. From that time all I wrote was 
harmonically correct ; as the sense was there, a few hints 
and my seeing how he did it sufficed. But my first 
teacher showed me nothing, and Morlacchi nothing good; 
under such circumstances there is nothing to be learned. 
One cannot help following one’s master ; with Morlacchi 
I composed some vocal pieces, arias, in which I endea- 
voured to write as incorrectly as he; I thought this 
negligence was part of the business, just as when one who 
cannot draw wishes to imitate hasty sketches. That, 
however, I grew up with the Italian opera is still of value 
to me. At that time I valued it much less; then I 
thought when I heard some ‘interesting progressions of 
harmonies’ that this was more than a whole Italian score, 
in which one notices almost nothing at all of harmony; a 
diminished chord of the seventh could sometimes move 
me totears. Through what curious epochs one passes ! ” 
(February 1, 1827.) 


Hauptmann had within him a living fountain of 
music, but it did not flow abundantly; indeed, he 


was not a creative genius in the fullest sense of the 
word, he lacked the irresistible impulse. But though 





he took sometimes too scanty a measure of other 
artists, he never fell into the opposite fault when 
measuring himself. Again and again he laments his 
barrenness or feeble productivity. On composers 
such as Spohr and Mendelssohn he looks with envy 
and admiration. Of the latter he says: “ He is always 
active, and much is accomplished.” Hauptmann rather 
under-estimates than over-estimates his powers. Win 
terfeld’s Johannes Gabrieli draws from him the remark : 


“| have a strange respect for book-making, because | 
shall never be able to make one myself.” 


And when Hauptmann wrote these words he wa: 
not a stripling, but a man forty-four years of age. He 
was quite aware that he knew a good deal about many 
subjects that was not yet in print, but at the same 
time he felt that he lacked something that, for instance, 
Winterfeld possessed in full measure. 

The earnest, self-doubting nature of Hauptmann 
shows itself frequently in his correspondence with 
Hauser, very strikingly on the occasion of his 
appointments as cantor .of the Thomas School and 
professor at the conservatorio. 


“This morning | received my discharge from the 
prince, and now we shall pack as quickly as possible ; in 
four weeks at the latest I expect to sit in the Thomas 
School. Inwardly I have not been able as yet to rejoice 
thereat. My only thought was that sucha proposal ought 
not to be declined. As yet I cannot imagine myself at all 
as director. Spohr was in Leipzig, and he was told that 
they intended to entrust me also with the direction of the 
concerts. From this may be inferred that Mendelssohn 
will not come back, which I regret very much. But in 
his place I will not stand, I shall be glad if I fill mine 
tolerably.” (August 5, 1842.) 


Three months later, soon after his induction, he 
writes in no less humble a strain. 


“ When I hear, as I did yesterday from him [{ Mendels- 
sohn], that people are now much pleased with the Thomas 
boys, or, as he put it, that the choir is no longer recog- 
nisable, I do not feel comfortable—I do not know whether 
I am to take it in fun or in earnest, and thus it hits a sore 
spot. The place pleases me very well; but I do not 
please myself well in the place. ! am deficient in im- 
pressive active alertness, and I am still unable to imagine 
that I shall grow into one with the conditions which are 
to be fulfilled, and that they will not be kept outside of 
me as something antagonistic. For instance, I have too 
little of a memory for persons and names to be able to 
learn to know the sixty boys individually, I can as yet do 
no more than judge of afew. 1 have come too old into 
this for me wholly new sphere ; indeed, it has not become 
clear to me what is really my life’s calling. I have in me 
something of various things, but perfection is wanting 
everywhere.” (November 13, 1842.) 

And again : 


“With the composition lessons it goes much easier 
[than with the singing lessons at the Thomas School], 
therein I have a certain praxis which, indeed, as you 
yourself say, cannot teach the positive, but for all that is 
not worse than another. This I have experienced with 
those of my pupils who formerly had other instruction, 
and had often been taught the positively wrong.” 
(January 18, 1850.) 

(To be continued.) 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES AND THEIR 
MATERIAL. 
By E. PAUER. 
(Continued from page 151.) 

. MrM.—The List of Italian Organists has to be supplemented 

ad 

1590—(?). BALLIONI, JERONIMO (GIROLAMO); b. at 
Milan, d. (?), Org. at Milan; pupil of Arnone (about 
1570). Composer of motets. (See Bodenschatz’s Col- 
lection. ) 

1590—(?). PIETRAGRUA, GASPARO; b. at Milan, d. at 
Canobbio. Org. at Monza, afterwards at Canobbio. 
Details are wanting. Composer of masses, psalms, and 
Magnificats. 

(About) 1640—1711. ZIANT, PIETRO ANDREA, sen.; b. 
at Venice (?), d. at Vienna. Celebrated organist, and, 
1668, successor of Francesco Cavalli (see July number, 
1599 or 1600—1676), as org. of the second organ of S. 
Marco, Later he was appointed at the Imperial Austrian 
Court. 

ITALIAN AND SPANISH COMPOSERS ©F SACRED MUSIC, 

(About) 1490—died between 1545—1562. AARON (ARON) 
PIETRO; b. at Florence, d. at Venice. Author of 
theoretical and sacred works. 

(About) 1490—1545. Festa, CoNSTANZO; b. in Rome, 
d. there. May be regarded as the predecessor of Pa- 
lestrina. Motets 4 3 voci, madrigals, litanies, a 4-part 
Te Deum, 5-part Credo, &c. 

(About) 1500—1569 (1571). ANIMUCCIA, GIOVANNT; b. 
at Florence, d. at Rome. Teacher and predecessor of 
Palestrina. Well known as co-worker of Filippo 
Neri, the founder of the ‘‘ Oratorio” in composing the 
‘*Laudi.” Composer of masses (I vol.), Magnificats (2 
vols.), motets, credos, psalms, &c. 

(About) 1500—1571. CORTECCIO, FRANCESCO; b, at 
Florence, died (?). (See Organists.) 

1510—(?). MORALES, CRISTOFERO; b. at Sevilla (Spain), 
d.at Rome. Composer of masses (2 vols.), 4-part motets 
(2 vols.), 4—6-part lamentations. Some of his works are 
to be found in‘the collections of Choron, Rochlitz, 
Proske, Eslava, &c. 

1519—1590. ZARLINO, GIUSEPPE ; b. at Chioggia (Venice), 
d. at Venice. Composer of sacred works. (See Haw- 
kins, ii. 368; Burney, iii. 169 ; Busby, ii. 87.) 

1520—(about) 1600. FALCONIO, PLAcIDO D’ ASOLA; b. 
at Asola, d. at Brescia ina monastery. Composer of masses, 
&c, (See Martini i., 57 ; Choron, V. liv. 6,p. 31.) 

(About) 1510 (1520?)—1586. GABRIFELI, ANDREA; b. at 
Venice, d. there. Composer of many sacred works. 
(See Organists.) Some of his works are to be found in 
Proske’s “ Musica Divina.” 

(About) 1520—(?). CAMBIO, PERISSONE; b. (?), d. (?); 
lived in Venice. (See Burney, iii. 215; Kiesewetter, 
‘* Schicksale und Beschaffenheit,” Leipzig, Breitkopf and 
Hartel, p. 16.) 

1520—(?). GIBELLINI (GIBELLINO), ELISEO; b. at Osimo 
(Ancona) ; up to 1581 chapel-master at Ancona. Com- 
poser of 5-part motets, 5-part’ ‘‘Introitus missarum de 
Festis ” (1565), 5-part madrigals (1581). 

1520(?)—1609. ASOLA (ASULA), GIOVANNI MATTEO (VE- 
RONESE) ; b. at Verona, d. at Venice. Composer of a 
great number of masses, madrigals (1587, 1596). (See 
Proske, i. 259.) 

(About) 1520—(?). RuFrro, VINCENzO; born at Verona, 
d. (?). Maestro di capella of the Milan Cathedral, later 
in Verona; composer of a great number of motets, 
masses, madrigals (Madrigali Cromatici 4 6, 7, e 8 voci 
con la gionta di cinque canzoni), psalms, Magnificats. 

1524—1594. PALESTRINA, GIOVANNI PIERLUIGI DI, or 
JOAN PETRALOYSIUS PRANESTINUS (the family name 
being SANTE) ; b. at Palestrina, d. in Rome. Reformer 
of the Italian Church music ; by him the somewhat hard 
Dutch style was greatly improved. Composer of 
transcendent merit and genius, 





About this time the foundation of the “‘ Venetian School” by 
Aarian Willaert (1480—1560). 


1528 (?)—1599 (2). GUERRERO, Don FRANCISCO; b. at 
Sevilla (Spain), d. there. Composer of masses, motets, 
pa’ sio *-music, &c. 

1530 (?) 1535 (?)—1603. Donati (DONATO), BALDASSARO; 
b. at Venice, d. there. In 1562 he was chapel-master 
of the ‘‘small” chapel of S. Marco; after the death of 
Zarlino (1519—1590), he became first chapel-master). 
Composer of many motets and madrigals.* 

1530 (?)—1601. Porta, CONSTANZO; b. at Cremona, d. 
at Loreto, Pupil of Willaert, chapel-master of churches 
at Padua, Osimo, Ravenna, Loreto. Composer of many 
motets (1555—1585), 4-part masses (1578), 2 vols. of 
5-part *Introitus missarum” (1566, 1588). His last 
works were published 1605. Some of his works are to be 
found in the collections of Paolucci, Choron, Martini, 
Kiesewetter, Proske, Burney, Hawkins, Dehn. 

1530 (1532)—1588 (?). BELL’ HAVER, VINCENZO; b. at 
Venice, d. there. Pupil of Andrea Gabrieli ; composer 
of motets and madrigals. 

1532—1596. Ponzio (PONTIO), PIETRO; b, at Parma, d. 
there. Composer of masses, psalms, Magnificats, &c. ; 
chapel-master at Milan. 

1532—1608 (?). MERULO, CraAuDIO; b. at Correggio, d. 
at Parma. Pupil of Menon, Girolamo Donati ;“com- 
poser of motets, masses, madrigals, and sacrz cantiones. 
(See Organists. ) 

1534—1599. AGosTINI, Lupovico Luri1; b. at Ferrara, 
d. there. Composer of masses, motets, vespers ; chapel- 
master to the Court of Alfonso II. of Este. 

1540—(?). MAssaINI, TiBuRICO; b. at Cremona, d. at 
Rome (?). Chapel-master of Santa Maria del Popolo 
at Rome, later at Prague under Rudolph II. (1576— 
1612). He was still living in 1605, when he had returned 
to Rome. Composer of many masses, motets, lamenta- 
tions, psalms, &c., some of them for 8, 9 parts, three 
choirs, &c. 

1540 (?)—(?). Rota, ANDREA, b. at Bologna, wasstill living 
there in 1589. Composer of masses, motets, &c. (See 
Martini, i. 30 ; also Choron and Paolucci’s collections.) 

1540—1613. VECCHI, ORFEO; b. at Milan, d. there. 
Chapel-master of Santa Maria della Scala ; composer of 
many sacred works, of which 24 volumes were pub- 
lished ; four, however, are only known at present. 

(About) 1540—(?). Virtor1A(VicTortIA), Don Tomas Luis 
DE; b. at Avila (Spain), d. (?) at Rome. He was still 
living in 1605. Pupil of EscobedoandMorales (1510—?). 
In 1573 he became chapel-master of the ‘‘ Collegium 
Germanicum,” and in 1575 of Sant’ Apollinare ; com- 
poser ofa great number of distinguished sacred works, viz., 
masses, Magnificats, antiphonies, psalms, motets. Some 
of his best works are to be found in the collections of 
Proske, Bellermann, Choron, Eslava, &c. 

1540 (?)—(?). ZACCARI (ZACCARIIS), CESARE DE ; b, at Cre- 
mona, afterwards appointed to the Court of Bavaria, and 
from 1588 to the Court of the Count of Fiirstenberg 
(Scheer). Composer of a great number of sacred works, 
of which twenty are to be found in Proske’s ‘* Musica 
Divina,” vol. iii. 

1540 (?)—(?). VaRoTi, MICHELE (NOVARENStTS); b. at 
Novara, d. (?). Composer of 6—8-part masses, psalms. 
Details are wanting. 

1540—1607. NANINI, GIOVANNI MARIA; b. at Vallerano, 
d. at Rome. Pupil of Claude Goudimel ; successor of 
Palestrina as chapel-master of the church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore (1571) ; founder of a music school, of which 
Allegri was a pupil. Composer of many masses, motets. 
(See 3 and 4-part motets and a 4-part Miserere in 
Proske’s ‘Musica Divina.’’) 

1545—(?) INGEGNERI (INGEGNERIUS), MARCO (Marcus) 
ANTONIO (ANTONIUS); b. at Cremona, d. at Mantua (?), 





* Some biographical dictionaries give 1555 as the year of his birth; but 
this is quite impossible, as he would have been chapel-master when only 
seven years old. 
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Teacher of Monteverde ; in 1576 chapel-master of the 
principal church of Cremona, afterwards holding an ap- 
pointment at the court of the Duke of Mantua. Composer 
of 2 vols, of masses (1573, 1587), sacrae cantiones a 5- 
part, sacrae cantiones for 16 parts, &c. (See Dehn’s 
** Sammlung ilterer Musik,” Berlin (Trautwein). 

1545—1598. DraGoNnt, GIOVANNI; b. in Rome, d. (?). 
Pupil of Palestrina ; composer of masses, &c. Details 
are wanting. 

1549—1620. SURIANO (SORIANO), FRANCESCO; b. in 
Rome, d. there. Pupil of Palestrina and G. M. Nanini ; 
1587 chapel-master of Santa Maria Maggiore, 1599 at 
the Lateran, and 1660 again at Santa Maria Maggiore ; 
composer of many madrigals for 4 and 5 parts, motets for 
8 parts, one volume of masses for 4 and 8 parts, among 
them Palestrina’s mass Papz Marcelli for 8 parts, 2 
vols, of 8 and 16-part psalms and motets (1614, 1616), 
a passion music (1619), &c. (See Proske’s ‘‘ Musica 
Divina,” vols. ii., iii.) 

1550(?)—1642. GAGLIANO, MARCO DI ZANOBI DA; b. at 
Florence, d. there. Composer of 5-part masses. (See 
Gevaert, i. 22, ii. 47.) Details are wanting. Date of 
birth seems very uncertain. 

1550—1612, GABRIELI, GIOVANNI, nephew of Andrea 
Gabrieli; b. at Venice, d. there. (See Organists. ) 

1550—1599. MaReENzi0, Lucca; b. at Brescia, d. in 
Rome. Composer of motets, but particularly celebrated 
as a composer of madrigals. Many of his works are 
to be found in the collections of Gardano, Phalése, 
Proske’s ‘‘Musica Divina,” Choron’s ‘‘ Principes de 
Composition,” Martini’s ‘‘ Saggio fondamentale,” &c. 

1§550—1620. GIOVANELLI, ROGIERO (RUGGIERO); b, at 
Velletri, d. in Rome as successor of Palestrina. Com- 
poser of sacred works. (See Proske, iii. 194.) 

1555—1605. VECCHI, ORAZIO DE; b. at Modena, d. there. 
Chapel-master of the principal church ; composer of 
works which may be regarded as preparing the form of 
the opera; and of a goodly number of sacred works. 
(See Proske’s, Kiesewetter’s, and Becker’s collections.) 
A volume of 4 and 8-part masses of his composition was 
published and edited by his pupil Paulus Brausius (1607). 

1555—(?). GASTOLDI, GIOVANNI JAcoBO; b. at Cara- 
vaggio, lived, 1592, at Milan. Composer of masses, 
also of secular songs. 

1555—(?). ZOILO, ANNIBALE; b. in Rome (admitted in 
1570 into the Papal College of Singers), d. (?). Many 
sacred works and madrigals. (See Proske, iv., where 
eight works are printed.) 

1556—1626. Cavaccio, GIOVANNI; b. at Bergamo, d. 
there. Composer of many psalms, motets, and madrigals, 
which enjoyed great popularity. 

1560 (?)—(?). Leoni, Leo; b. at Vicenza, d. there (?). 
Particularly well known by a volume of 5-part psalms, 
dedicated in 1592 to Palestrina. He published also five 
books of madrigals (1588, 1595—1598, 1612), motets, &c. 

1560—1624. NANINI, GIOVANNI BERNARDINO, brother 
(nephew ?) of Giovanni Maria Nanini ; b. at Vallerano, d. 
in Rome. Composer of 1—5-part motets, 4 and 8-part 
psalms (1620), a ‘‘ Venite exultemus ” for 3 parts with 
organ. Proske published in his ‘* Musica Divina” four 
4-part psalms, 

1560 (?)—1645. VIADANA, LuDOVICo (GRoss!), really Lu- 
DOVICO GROSSI VIADANA ; b. at Viadana, near Mantua, 
d. at Gualtieri. Particularly well known as the inventor 
of the so-called ‘** Concerti da Chiesa,” for a few voices, 
with ‘‘Continuo,” called ‘‘ Invenzione commoda per 
ogni sorte di Cantorie per gli Organisti” ; composer of 
a great number of sacred works of various descriptions. 
(See his Biography by Antonio Parazzi, Milan, 1876.) 

(About) 1560—(?). Nocerri, FLAMINIO; b. (?), d. (?). 
Composer of 8-part masses, of which Cerreto speaks 
with great admiration, (See Cerreto’s “ Partica musi- 
cale,” 1600.) 

(About) 1560—(?). 





1560—1609. Crock, GIOVANNI DALLA; b. at Cl.ioggia 
(Venice), d. there. Pupil of Zarlino; composer of a 
goodly number of sacred works; chapel-master of San 
Marco. (See Proske’s, ‘* Musica Divina.”) 

1560—(?). NENNA, PoMPONIO; b. at Bari, near Naples, 
d.(?). Much admired as composer of motets and madri- 
gals. Details are wanting. 

1560—(?). ANERIO, FELICE; b. in Rome, d. there (?). 
Pupil of Giovanni Maria Nanini; succeeded in 1594 
Palestrina as composer of the Papal Chapel ; composer of 
a great many distinguished sacred works, some of which 
were attributed to Palestrina. (Compare the collections 
of Tucher, Proske, Maier, Xc.) 

1560—(?). MANARA, FRANCESCO; b. at Florence, d. (?). 
Composer of a great number of sacred pieces and madri- 
gals: he held an appointment at the Court of the Duke 
of Ferrara, 

1565. Conference in Rome in order to purify the vitiated 
style of sacred music (Palestrina’s Missa Pape Marcell), 

1568—1649. MONTEVERDE, CLAUDIO; b. at Cremona, d. 
at Venice. Pupil of Ingegniero, whom he succeeded in 
Mantua ; he became, 1613, chapel-master of San Marco ; 
composer of a 6-part mass, ‘* Selva morale e spirituale,” 
1—8-part psalm, litanies, &c. His chief importance, 
however, is to be found in the reformations he brought 
about by adopting a freer treatment of harmony, and by 
the invention of the “tremolo” on the violin. 

(To be continued.) 








MUSIC IN LEIPZIG. 
July, 1884. 
HERR COMMERZIENRATH BLUTHNER, the famous piano- 
forte maker, recently offered a prize to the most success- 
ful pianoforte scholar of our Royal Conservatory in the 
great examinations. The prize consisted of a Bliithner 
pianoforte, and was given this year for the first time 
to a Mr. Lorenz, from Hanover. As there were besides 
him two equally good competitors, Miss Grosch and Mr 
Rehberg, the direction ordered the three to cast lots for 
it. Mr. Lorenz was the happy winner. Though I an- 
nounced in my last letter the end of our concert season, 
I have been contradicted by the fact of more than one 
concert taking place since, concerts far above the x/veau 
of garden musical entertainments. First to be mentioned 
is that of the Gesangverein Ossian, which took place in 
the Matthauskirche ; there was a solid programme, of which 
we appreciated chiefly the G minor fugue for organ by 
J. S. Bach and an organ sonata by Rheinberger, an aria 
and chorus from the JMJessiah, an air from Bach's 
Whitsuntide cantata, another from Handel’s /oshua, 
an air from S?¢. Paz/, and the concluding chorus from the 
first part of that oratorio. A second concert spirituel was 
given by the same Gesangverein to celebrate the three- 
hundredth anniversary of the St. Johanr.'skirche :inthe pro- 
gramme figured the masters J. S. Bach, Frank, Mendels- 
sohn; and of more modern composers, Robert Schaab with 
the 84th Psaim, Reinecke with the arioso from his violin 
suite, and Goldmark likewise with an arioso. The 
unanimously acknowledged and beloved Mannergesang- 
verein Paulus gave its so-called ‘ Sommerfest,” under 
the excellent direction of Professor De Langer, and sang 
with great verve and good intonation a great many very 
indifferent works, the only thing in their favour being the 
fact that they were dedicated to the Verein ; for instance, 
a very detestable chorus by Soubré, “ Die Zigeuner.” The 
Verein gained more credit by performing a pretty new 


TarpDITI, PAoto; b. in Rome, d. (?) | Song by Gustav Schreck, and some really delightful 


Chapel-master of St. Jaquis-des-Espagnols (Rome) ; com- | songs—“‘ Morgenstiindchen,” a French national song, by 


poser of 8-part masses and motets. 


Carl Reinecke ; “ Die alten und die jungen Zecher,” by 
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Vincenz Lachner ; “ Meister und Gesellen,” by Zelter;| (5) and Hamlet (2). 
and “Die deutschen Bundesstaaten,” by Carl Zollner. | eagerly expected, was limited to only 
* Nacht- 


The highly poetical chorus of Franz Schubert, ‘ 
helle,” was much spoilt by the very inept and ineffective 
instrumentation of H. Kretzscham. We cannot under- 
stand why the excellent Verein does not itself select the 
orchestral pieces which are played between the songs ; a 
inusically-excellent Verein like the “Paulus” ought not 
to allow a “ Trompeten Polka,” by Fr. Wagner, and more 
pieces of that kind, to be played on such an occasion. 
This festival was held in the Krystal!palast, where for 
the last two months has been established a society for 
the performance of comic opera ; but it does not prove a 





powerful rival to the great theatre, though there are some 
excellent artists, principally the tenor Herr Mielenz, 
the basso Herr Flemming, and the soprano Frau Stein- 
mann Lampe Till. Now this society has performed Die | 
weisse Dame, Die Tochter des Regiments, Martha, Der | 
Wildschiitz, Czar und Zimmermann, Fra Diavolo, | 
Lucia di Lammermoor, and similar works. We mention | 
besides a virtuoso concert of Mr. Hugo Mannsfeldt, from 
San Francisco. He proved himself an excellent inter- 
preter of music in modern style, and mastered a pro- 
gramme of nearly twenty numbers, containing concertos 
by Weber and Mendelssohn, besides pieces by Raff, 
Liszt, Chopin, Schumann, &c. In addition to numerous 
repetitions of Nessler’s 7rompeter von Sakkingen, we have 
had a very good performance of Cosz fan tutte, by Mozart, 
an opera which still possesses eminent attractive power ; the | 
same master’s /domeneo lies too far away from our present | 
mode of thought again to become a 7¢Pertoire piece, though | 
as regards the purely musical side it stands far above all | 
operas written before that time, those of Gluck excepted. | 
The many scholars of Ernst Ferdinand Wenzel will 
hear with great interest that the monument on his tomb 
was unveiled with all due solemnity a fortnight ago. 





| 
MUSIC IN VIENNA. 

[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | | 
Vienna, July 12th, 1884. 

OPERAS and concerts having ceased, a retrospective | 
glance at the former may be welcome. We have had 116 | 
operas by 28 composers. Now, the greatest number of 
evenings (57, with ten works) were occupied by Wagner, | 
z.¢., Lohengrin (13), Tannhduser (11), Tristan und Isolde 
(11), Metstersinger (7), Fliegende Hollinter (5), Wal- 
hiire (3), Rienzi, Gotterdammerung, and Siegfried (each 
2), and Rheingold (1). There followed next Meyerbeer, 
6 operas with 39 evenings ; Verdi, likewise, 6 operas with 
29 evenings, among which Aida (10) and Troubadour (9); 
Donizetti with 20; Gounod and Grisar, each with 14; 
and Mozart, 3 operas with 12 evenings, namely, Don 
Juan (8), Zauberflote (3), and Entfiihrung (1)—that’s the 
change of fashion ; it cannot be denied. The following 
numbers speak likewise for themselves: we see Gluck 
represented by Orpheus (3) and Betrogene Kadi (1), 
Beethoven by Fidelio (3), Weber only by Fre¢schiitz (6). 
Goldmark’s Aénigin von Saba, so long expected in 
England, was performed 5 times. Halévy’s /iidin had 
the same number. Of Rossini’s operas we find Ze// (6) 
and Larbier von Sevilla (5); of Marschner’s, Temfpler 
und Jiidin (6) and Hans Hetling (4). Auber filled with 3 
operas 9 evenings,as many as Boito’s M/efistofele and Bizet’s 
Carmen. Further on, three composers were represented 
by 1 opera, Boieldieu’s Wezsse Frau (2), Flotow’s Martha 
and Coetz’s Der Widerspanstigen Zahmung (each 3 
times). Délibes’ Der Konig hat’s gesagt, once so often 
heard in the Komische Oper, was reduced to 2 evenings. 
Thomas, of course, was not forgotten, with his Mignon 





| 





le 


Heimliche Ehe, so 
2 representations ; 
whereas Massé’s Jeanneten’s Hochzeit extended to 8 
evenings. When I mention still Lortzing with Czar und 
Zimmermann (2)and Undine (1), and Nicolai’s Lustige 
Weiber von Windsor (1), our retrospect is exhausted. 
Of the ballets, We/usine reached the highest number (17). 
I have still to speak of the Gastspiele, who differed greatly 
in result and success. To begin with the ladies, we 
heard Frau Marie Wilt (only twice), Regina Klein, Frau 
Katherina von Naday, Marie Hellmer, Sigra. Paolina 
Rossini (only once), Frau Therese Malten, Sarolta Pirs 
(vecte Krippel), Anna Baier, Frau Plankensteiner-Wilt 
(only once), and Frau Sucher-Hasselbeck, not to forget 
Frau Lucca, who has an exceptional position, for she is 
regarded as Gast as well as member of the Wiener 
Hofoper. The gentlemen were represented by Alfred 
Oberlander (once), von Reichenberg (engaged), Fritz 
Schrédter, A. Udvardy, C. T. Baumann, and Heinrich 
Vogl. The opera will recommence on July 16th, but, 
being absent from Vienna, I am forced to defer my next 
report until September. 


Cimarosa’s 


Correspondence, 


To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 


DEAR SIR,—In reviewing Mr. F. Niecks’ “ Concise 
Dictionary of Musical Terms” in your June number, I 
said : “Is it quite correct to speak of the basset horn as 
an obsolete instrument?” Mr. Niecks, in his letter of 
last month, answers without hesitation ‘‘ Yes.” He also 
threatens to draw up, in case of necessity, a formidable 
list of authorities in support of his view. The word “ ob- 
solete” means “ gone into disuse,” and also “ out of com- 
mon use.” The fact that basset horns were used lately 
in London in Mozart’s Requiem made me think the word 
“ obsolete ” a little too strong ; for though the instrument 
is not in common use, yet it has apparently not ceased 
to be used. Mr. Niecks seems to doubt whether the instru- 
ments employed at the Bach Choir concert were basset 
horns or F clarinets. Having only the ear asa guide, it 
would be extremely difficult for any one but an expert to 
say which of the two were employed on that occasion. 
However, in a letter written to the A/heneum, it has 
been stated expressly that basset horns were used. Mr. 
Niecks asks me further whether the basset horn of 
Mozart’s time was not different in tone from that of this 
century. I have not made a special study of this instru- 
ment, and cannot, therefore, attempt toanswer this question. 

Again, the author of the Dictionary seems to think 
that I did not correctly quote from his book. I said that 
he spoke in the first part of a chord as “a combination 
of three or more notes.” This definition, he asserts, 
belongs toanother man. It is true that the actual words 
“combination of three, four, or five notes” occur in a 
definition quoted from another man; but as Mr. Niecks’ 
own definition, “ combination of several sounds,” virtually 
means the same, I did not, I think, misrepresent him by 
using one expression instead of another. “ Several is an 
elastic word, and may,” says Mr. Niecks,“ be interpreted as 
signifying more thantwo.” It certainly is an elastic word ; 
but it is only employed for any small number above two. 

These remarks are not made, to quote Mr. Niecks’ 
words, “in any carping spirit.” I merely wish to offer 
some reasons for what I wrote, even though they may 
appear to him insufficient ones. 

Thanking Mr. Niecks for the kind manner in which he 
speaks of my notice generally, I remain yours, 7, . 
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THE Album Espagnol (Spanish Dances) of Herr Mosz- 
kowski, for two performers on the pianoforte, has long 
been known and admired. Not only are the four pieces 
of which it is composed interesting in rhythm, harmony, 
and idea, but, as writing for the instrument, they are 
specially attractive. To turn a successful duet into an 
equally successful solo piece, is perhaps impossible, but 
we must say that No. 1 inG major, which will be found 
in our Music Pages this month, has been transformed 
into a solo by Mr. Max Pauer, son of the well-known 
professor, in an efficient and effective manner. His 
arrangement demands good fingers and a light wrist, but 
there is nothing in it beyond the reach of ordinary players. 








Rebiews, 


-.— 


Gieanings from the Works of the Celebrated Composers. 
No. 22. Transcribed by E. PAUER. London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE Adagio and Two Minuets from the Divertimento 

for Violin, Tenor, and Violoncello, by Mozart, are the 

movements transcribed by Mr. E. Pauer for the present 
number of this valuable series. The music, among the 
happiest and brightest efforts of the genius of Mozart, 
will find additional admirers through the medium of 
the present edition, which has been done in that artistic 


style which marks the whole of the pieces included in the 
series, 





Six Sonatines pour Piano, Par J. L. DussEK. Revues et 
doigtées par E. PAUER. (Edition No. 8,122, net, Is.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

THESE little sonatinas, charming as music and valuable for 
the purposes of study, may be recommended with the 
greatest confidence. They are written in the true piano- 
forte style, and will serve as trustworthy introductions to 
the greater works not only of their own composer, but to 
those of others. The educational value of this edition 
is augmented by the revision made by the experienced 
hands of Mr. E. Pauer. 





Etudes Progressives pour le Piano. By A. LOESCHHORN. 
(Edition Nos. 6537—39; Books VII., VIII., UX.; 
price, each, net, Is.) London: Augener & Co. 

OF the praise given to Loeschhorn’s Etudes progressives 

when the first six books were before us we have nothing 

to retract. Norhave we much to add to what we then 
said. This, however, should not be left unsaid : that the 
increased technical possibilities at the disposal of the 
composer as the pupil develops are not neglected by the 
former, but rather eagerly utilised with a view to give 
more interest and variety to the pieces which bear the 
name, but have none of the time-honoured dryness, of 
études. Consequently we are fully justified in repeating 


our recommendation of this work to teachers and 
learners. 





Ten Eclogues, for the Pianoforte. By W. J. TOMASCHEK. 
Edited by E. PAvER. (Edition No. 8457, net, 1s.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

TOMASCHEK’S celebrated Eclogues, of which the ten be- 

fore us are a selection, do not excite in us such lively 

emotions as they did in our fathers and grandfathers ; 
but that they are, as the lexicographer E. L. Gerber 


naive, full of the charm of Gessner’s muse,” will not alto- 
gether be denied even in our excitement-loving time. 
Here and there we may perceive something of the spirit 
and the fashion of a bygone age, but nowhere lack of un- 
affected purity and estimable musicianship. Wenzel 
Johann Tomaschek, a Bohemian (b. 1774, d. 1850), dis- 
tinguished himself both as a composer and pianoforte- 
teacher. Among his pupils were Dreyschock, Schulhoff, 
Worzischek, Tedesco, Kittel, and Kuhe. 





Short Practical Course of Pianoforte Playing (Petit 
Cours Pratique de Piano). By DIeTRICH KRUG. 
Op. 207. London: Augener & Co. 

ATTENTION was called to the merits of this exceedingly 

able work in a former number of the MUSICAL RECORD 

(October, 1883). The success of the work in its original 

form has been sufficient to induce the publication of an 

edition in which the system of fingering as adopted in 
England is employed. This will doubtless have the 
| effect of inducing a great many teachers who prefer that 

' method to take advantage of the usefulness of the work 

for the instruction of their young pupils, for which purpose 

it will be found extremely valuable. 








| Pur et Simple. By SYDNEY SMITH. Edwin Ashdown, 


A FLOWING and pleasing melody is first presented to us 
in simple dress, and then after a fu animato in the key 
| of the sub-dominant, there is a return to the theme, now 
decked out with tasteful and showy ornaments, yet easily 
'to be mastered with a little careful practice. Long 
experience has taught Mr. Sydney Smith the art wééle 
, dulci miscere. 





Aubade. By MICHAEL WaTsON. Edwin Ashdown. 
NOWADAYS every piece must have a title; and, after all, 
if titles do no particular good, on the other hand they do 
no harm. This little trifle is extremely simple, and not 
wanting in grace; it may be strongly recommended to 
teachers who want a piece to please and encourage young 
pupils. 





| Select Pianoforte Works. No. 21. By A. RUBINSTEIN, 
London: Augener & Co. 

THE latest addition to this excellent and elegant edition 
of the pianoforte works of Rubinstein is the Nocturne in 
F, which has gained great favour with pianists by its 
recent repetitions by several of the best players in Lon- 
don. It isa perfect gem in its way, alike for its form as 
for its treatment. 





Six Fugues. Selected from the Works of the celebrated 
Contrapuntist, G. ALBRECHTSBERGER _ Editel by 
J. L. Hatton. (Augener & Co.’s Edition, No. Soo4, 
price fs.) 
THE writings of Albrechtsberger are less known now 
than they deserve to be. It is therefore with a peculiar 
pleasure that we notice this present publication edited 
by the veteran inventor of the English part-song. A 
knowledge of these six fugues, written in the strict and 
solid style of this form of composition, cannot be without 
corresponding advantages, not only in reviving the fame of 
the composer, who was the adviser of Haydn and the 
master of Beethoven, but also in augmenting the cesire 
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which is now being expressed in many ways for a return 
to the old classic forms of art, in order to retrieve the 
ground lost by too much promiscuous wandering in “the 
wild domains of fancy unrestrained.” As studies of form 
they are most valuable, and those who are in search of 
pieces effective on the organ may not be displeased to 
make acquaintance with them. 





Grand Septet. (Op. 20.) By LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 
Arranged for Piano solo and duet by FR. HERMANN. 
(Edition No. 8039, price Is.; No. 8518, price Is. 4d.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

THE septet of Beethoven is perhaps one of the best 

known among the works of the great composer. For 

many years past it has been the custom to perform 
it at least once during the season at the Popular Concerts, 
where it always attracts a large audience. The melodies 
of its several movements having been made into songs, 
organ pieces, and worked up in other ways, have also 
found their way into a sort of nameless popularity, that 
is to say, they have won favour for themselves among 
many who do not even know that they are Beéethoven’s, 
as well as among those who, knowing that they are 

Beethoven’s, do not know the precise work to which they 

properly belong. 

The present remarkably cheap and beautiful editions 
ought to help to spread a still greater knowledge and 
admiration for the work. Its own inherent musical 
beauties can be well represented through the medium 
of a pianoforte transcription, whether it be arranged 
for two or for four hands on the instrument. In each 
the work has been carefully and cleverly accom- 
plished ; and those who become familiar with the many 
points of excellence in the composition through the 
present publications, which are effective without being 
in any way difficult to play, will experience an enhanced 
enjoyment when they have the opportunity of hearing it 
with all the instruments—violin, tencr, horn, clarinet, 
bassoon, violoncello, and double-bass—for which it was 
written. 





Scherzo Brillant en forme @un grand galop pour piano 
a guatre mains. Par A. H. SPONHOLZ. Op. 19. 
(Edition No. 8364, net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE music of Adolphe Henri Sponholz is little known in 

England, though he enjoyed a great reputation abroad. 

His life was one of constant struggle between inclination 

and duty, and although he was actually called to the 

ministry, and became a famous preacher, he abandoned 
his sacred career for that of music, but too late to enjoy 
all the advantages which might have accrued. He died 
in 1851 in his forty-eighth year. If we may judge of his 
work by the single example now before us, he was certainly 
entitled to consideration as a musician. The theme is bold, 
fresh, and breezy, and effectively written for the piano. 

There is enough of modern manner to justify his classi- 

fication among the pioneers of modern art. 





Original Compositions for the Organ. Nos. 28 and 29. 
London : Novello & Co. 
THE two numbers of this useful representative work con- 
tain two compositions by Dr. F, E. Gladstone. The first 
is an Introduction and Fugue, and the second an Alle- 
gretto. The Fugue is exceedingly well written, and 
exhibits remarkable skill in the employment of a form 
which, if not well treated, may interest as a device, but 





fail to attract as music. If it is said that Dr. Gladstone 
has done his work not only cleverly, but with the geniality 
of one who has a good story to tell, and is unmatched for 
his powers of narrative, only a faint idea of the excellence 
of the work may be gained. The Allegretto is graceful 
and melodious, and so well laid out for the organ that it 
will be strange if it does not become a great favourite 
with players when it is once known. The Fugue also, as 
an acceptable addition to the organist’s repertoire, is 
worthy of study by young as well-as by experienced 
players. 





Practical Course of Instruction for the Violin. By 
Moritz SCHOEN. Parts 11 and 12. (Edition Nos. 
7621 and 7622; price 1s. each. London: Augener 
& Co. 

THESE two numbers complete the issue. Part II con- 
tains “ Fundamental Instructions, Examples, and Pieces 
in the form of Exercises for the Study of the Fourth, 
Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Positions,” and Part 12 contains 
a series of exercises of a general character, founded upon 
the principles laid down in the previous parts. The 
remarks upon the true and artificial harmonies of the 
violin when employed as a means of effect are just and 
clearly stated. The character of the work as a whole is 
well sustained, and it forms one of the most valuable 
“schools” for the violin now in use. The instructions 
are lucid, the examples melodious, and such as are well 
calculated to carry out the object for which the work has 
been written. Altogether, it forms one of the most con- 
cise and complete courses of practical instruction for the 
violin now before the public. The cost is small, the form 
elegant, and the utility unquestionable. 





Drei Lieder fiir Sopran oder Tenor, mit Begleitung 
des Pianoforte. Von ALGERNON ASHTON. Op. 8, 
Leipzig: Breitkopf and Hartel. 

APART from the evident preference for the powers of ex- 

pression of the advanced school of thought in music, these 

songs, in their construction, bear evidence of taste and 
fancy above the ordinary degree of modern songs. The 
original German words by P. Roquette have been most 
ably paraphrased by Mrs. D. V. Ashton, with a due regard 
to the powers and needs of musical utterance. The set- 
ting by the musician is most artistic; the melodies are free 
and vocal in all. The accompaniments are graceful and 
musicianly, and whether in the first, “In der Fremde” 

(“In a strange land”), in the second, “ Waldruhe” (“The 

repose of the forest”), or in the third, “Neuer Friih- 

ling” (“ Youthful Spring”), the sentiment of the poetry 
is happily intensified in the music, and so the songs 
are made worthy of respectful attention. 





Archibald Douglas. Ballad for a deep voice, with piano- 
forte accompaniment. Op. 128. By C. LoEwsE, 
(Edition No. 8858 ; price, net, 1s.). London : Augener 
& Co. 

JOHANN CARL GOTTFRIED LOEWE (1796—1869) was a 

very prolific composer. His works amount to 145, and 

comprise several oratorios, operas, quartets, sonatas, &c. 

But all his larger compositions are now forgotten, and 

henceforth he will live solely in his ballads. As a com- 

poser of ballads Loewe stands by himself, towers, we may 
say, over all other composers. Latterly these composi- 
tions have again come into favour in Germany. England, 
too, begins to take some interest in this noteworthy 
master. Archibald Douglas is not a bad specimen of his 
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M. MOSZKOWSKIS ALBUM ESPAGNOL. 


Arranged for Pianoforte Solo by 


MAX PAUER. 
NQ 4. 
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art. Were we anxious to find fault with it, we would com- 
plain of its length. Herr Friedlinder, of Frankfurt, sang 
this ballad at the last Crystal Palace Saturday Concert. 
The present edition contains both German and English 
words. The faithful and craftsman-like English transla- 
tion of Th. Fontane’s original German is by W. Grist. 





“The Merry Heart,’ words by H. H. MILMAN; and 
“Love will find out the way.” Two Songs. By J. 
ALEXANDER. London: Augener & Co, 


THE first is an excellent setting of Dean Milman’s capital 
song for a bass voice which deserves to find general 
favour. The second is a new setting of Bishop Percy’s 
words which he adapted to the old melody printed in 
“ Musick’s delight on the Cithern,” 1652. Those who 
prefer modern settings of old words will doubtless find 
much to please them in the present clever and effective 
song. 





Hymn of the Goths at Alaric’s Tomb in the River Basen- 
tinum. For four male voices, with an accompani- 
ment of brass instruments or pianoforte. Music by 
Louis LiEBE. Op. 82; No. 1. London: Stanley 
Lucas, Weber, & Co. 

CHORAL societies, to whom pieces effectively written and 
interesting to study are welcome, will probably be glad to 
make acquaintance with this “hymn.” There are one or 
two passages which the student of harmony might find 
difficult to reconcile with rules, but modern writers do 
not at all times show respect in their works for the 
traditions of the elders. 


Blue Eyes. Song. Words by W. Grist. Music by 
J. A. SIEVERS. London: Augener & Co. 

A CHARMING melody of a vo/kslied type, such as pleases 

at first hearing, and finds its way by repetition among 

the cherished memories of the mind. 





May Britain be by God preserved. National Song. Words 
by GEORGE HALSE; music by JOSIAH BOOTH. 
London: Curwen & Sons. 


THE author has called his song “ national” because 
probably he hopes it may become so. It has one or two 
points which may help to that end—the words are earnest 
and the music is simple. The only drawback to its uni- 
versal adoption rests in the fact that the compass of the 
melody is too extended for the national voice. 





Barcaruola, Canzone parole di LuisA AMELIA PALA- 
DINIO. Musica di A. E. ARMSTRONG. London: 
Augener & Co, 

THE name of the composer of this canzone is English, 

but the spirit, sentiment, and expression of the music, is 

distinctly Neapolitan. So cleverly has the style been 
reproduced that is difficult to believe that the Barcaruola 
does not owe its origin to a native musician. 





That Fatal Loreley. Part-songs by FR. SILCHER. Edi- 
tions Nos. 13,601, 13,883, and 13,978. Price 3d. each. 
London: Augener & Co. ; 

THE melody of the Loreley is perhaps one of the most 





familiar of the German folksongs in this country, and 
also one of the greatest favourites. It is hardly necessary 
to say much to recommend the present new publications. 
They will recommend themselves especially to those who 
like part-music. There are three arrangements, so that 
there is a choice. The first is for three equal voices, and 
may be sung by trebles or tenors ; the second is for tenors 
and basses, and ‘the third for mixed voices. The harmonies 
and pianoforte accompaniments are different in each, and 
so may be counted as subjects for independent study. 





The Messiah, by Handel. Performing Edition by G. A. 
MACFARREN. The London Music Publishing and 
General Agency Company. 

THROUGHOUT the period following the production of the 

“sacred oratorio” in 1741 many editions have been 

issued to the public ; not one of these, until now, exhibits 
the work as it is performed. Sir George Macfarren, as 
editor of the present edition, claims for it the object of 
assisting singers in their study of the work, “and to 
present what may be deemed sufficient for practical 
purposes at choral rehearsals and in the preparation of the 
songs.” With this object in view the text is given as 
usually printed, with a few exceptions, and also according 
to thetraditional manner in which it is sung, this last named 
form being indicated by smaller notes above the text. 
Where marks of expression are added they are printed in 
brackets, metronome marks are supplied as indications of 
the ¢empo of each movement, and where Handel has 
wrongly accented certain words, and singers always alter 
the phrase to suit the true reading, these alterations have 
been supplied ; and the edition justifies its title as far as 
the vocal element is concerned. The accompaniment 
has been revised with a view to usefulness, some of 

Mozart’s additions are indicated, some are omitted. The 

voice parts have been collated with the autograph copy. 

A history of the work and a splendid analysis has been 

supplied as a preface, so that the edition is a sort of 

Handelian monument, valuable to the student as well as 

to the performer. There are one or two matters which 

will not be received without question. Among these are 
the retention of the consecutive fifths in the ninth bar of 
the “Pastoral Symphony,” which do not exist in the 
autograph score preserved in Buckingham Palace library. 

The division of the group of choruses, “Since by them, 

&c., into alternations of solo and chorus is not made in 
the score, and in many places the pieces are sung by the 
fullchoir. This is by no means inconsistent with the spirit 
of the text or the meaning of the words, but as there are 
no definite instructions custom may be followed as pointed 
out by the editor. One effect will be missed in the 
present edition, and that is the absence of Mozart's 
harmonies in “The people that walked in darkness, 

which are not entirely too difficult ; the introduction of 
the words “ The Lord shall feed his flock,” instead of 
“He shall feed His flock,” and “Oh, come unto Him,” 
neither alterations having any other than a sentimental 
value. On the other hand the positive indication of the A 
natural in the 2oth bar of “‘ He was despised” is quite 
consistent with the harmony, it avoids the false relation 
which exists when A flat is sung, and it is therefore in 
conformity with common sense. 

On the whole the “ Performing Edition” deserves the 
kindly consideration of all performers interested in the 
Messiah one way or another, that is to say that of the 
the whole musical world. 
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Concerts and Opera. 


— > 
LONDON MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


AsTORGA’S Stabat Mater was given for the first time 
by this Society at St. James’s Hall, on Thursday, July 3. 
Special interest is attached to this work, for it was written 
by the Italian musician during his visit to London at the 
commencement of the eighteenth century ; and it is sup- 
posed to have been intended for the ‘‘ Society of Ancient 
Music.” The music is simple, dignified, and so full of 
freshness and charm that in listening to it one forgets 
that it is a work by one of the old masters—by one, 
indeed, who had made unto himself a name before either 
Handel or Bach had produced any of their great master- 
pieces. The chorus was in very good form ; but, with the 
exception of Miss Carlotta Elliot, the solo vocalists were 
by no means satisfactory. In the second part of the pro- 
gramme Schumann’s “ Spanische Liebes-lieder” (Op. 138) 
were sung. This is a cycle of ten songs—solos, duets, 
and one quartet ; the music is very graceful and pleasing, 
but the work is not as interesting as the “ Spanisches 
Liederspiel,” written at an earlier period of Schumann’s 
career. The pianoforte part was played by Miss Marie 
Wurm, one of Madame Schumann’s pupils. She also 
contributed solos of her own composition—-gavotte, 
lullaby, and mazurka. She has a nice touch, and plays 
with much taste. The programme contained besides two 
madrigals by Lindley and Weelkes, and a Brahms part- 
song, “An die Heimath” (Op. 64, No.1). The list of 
new works produced by this Society during the last six 
years was given in the programme book, and it says much 
for the industry and energy of Mr. Barnby the con- 
ductor. 


MR. CHARLES HALLE’S RECITALS. 


Mr. HALL#’s last two recitals, on June 27 and July 4, 
were well attended, in spite of the very hot weather. At 
the former was performed Hummel’s quartet in E flat 
minor (Op. 87) for piano and strings. There is not much 
depth about this composition, but it is pleasing, and, as 
usual with Hummel, the pianoforte part is exceedingly bril- 
liant. Mr. Hallé was supported by Madame Néruda, Herr 
Ries, Herr Straus, and M. Lasserre. This was followed 
by Beethoven’s great sonata in A for piano (Op. tor), and 
Schumann’s sonata in A minor for piano and violin. The 
concert concluded with a novelty—Saint-Saéns’ septet 
in E flat (Op. 65) for piano and strings and a trumpet ; 
the performers were Mr. Hallé, Madame Néruda, and 
Messrs. Ries, Straus, Lasserre, Neuwirth, and Jaeger. 
The work is neither satisfactory in itself, nor a good 
specimen of its author's workmanship, for the ideas are 
not original, and they are treated in somewhat common- 
place fashion. The trumpet, too, does not mix well with 
the other instruments. On July 4 the programme com- 
menced with a quartet for piano and strings by C. J. 
Brambach. The composer, a pupil of Dr. Ferdinand 
Hiller’s, has produced many choral and instrumental 
works ; so far as we are aware his name is quite new to 
an English audience. The quartet is a clever composition, 
but did not strike us as very original ; the opening allegro 
pleased us the best. Mr. Hallé chose for his solos 
Schumann’s “Six Intermezzi” (Op. 4). They are very 
interesting pieces, particularly Nos. 3, 5, 6, and it is 
rather strange that Mr. Hallé was able to announce them 
as given for the first time. Madame Néruda played 
with great taste solos by Mozart and Handel ; and the 
concert ended with Brahms’ quintet in F minor for piano 
and strings. The performance was a very fine one. 





-audience. 


























A CONCERT was given at the Steinway Hall on Thurs- 
day, July 3, by the students of Madame Sainton-Dolby’s 
Vocal Academy. At this meeting all the young ladies 
sang in a manner which showed how carefully their 
voices had been trained, and in the case of some how 
they were gradually acquiring style and freedom. As 
there were no “first appearances” we need not enter 
further into detail than to mention three of the best per- 
formances of the afternoon. Meyerbeer’s “ Del Tago 
sponde,” from L’Africaine, by Miss Hyde ; Benedict and 
De Beriot’s “ Prendi per me,” by Miss Mary Willis, and 
“O ciel, quanti gioiel,” from Faust, by Miss Amy 
Foster. The part-songs were especially interesting, and 
they were performed, under Mr. Sainton’s able direction, 
with great precision and delicacy. Schubert’s “ The 
Lord is my Shepherd ” opened the first part ; at the close 
of the same came two pleasing choruses by Mr. A. C. 
Mackenzie, entitled “ Distant bells,” and “Come, sisters, 
come.” In the second part there was Brahms’ “ Ave 
Maria,” and the ever-favourite Spinning chorus from the 
Flying Dutchman. The opportunities which Madame 
Sainton-Dolby gives to the students of appearing on the 
platform are of the highest advantage to them; they 
work with a special aim, and their first step into public 
life is taken amidst friends and well-wishers. 


GERMAN OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN. 


THE performance of 77ristan und Isolde on Wednesday, 
July 2, was unquestionably a great success. It drew a 
large audience, and the silence during, and the applause 
at the close of, each act, showed that Wagner’s finest 
music drama is not so tedious, ugly, and incomprehensible, 
as some critics would have us believe. The Vienna 
correspondent of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD has 
frequently spoken in terms of high praise of Fraulein Lili 
Lehmann both asa singer and as an actress; and now 
having seen her in the difficult and trying part of Isolde, 
we can fully endorse all that he has said about this 
gifted lady. Her passionate delivery of the music in the 
first act, her earnest love-making in the second, and 
her noble rendering of the death song at the close, all 
made a very powerful impression. Herr Gudehus as 
Tristan showed great ability as an actor : he was in good 
voice, and sang specially well at the close of the second, 
and throughout the third act. Frau Luger as Brangiine, 
Herr Wiegand as Marke, and Herr Scheidemantel as 
Kurwenal, were exceedingly good. ‘he orchestra, under 
Herr Richter’s direction, played admirably. The piece 
was given again on Thursday morning, July 10, and 
with similar marks of approval. 

Mr. C. V. Stanford’s Savonarola was produced for the 
first time in England on Wednesday evening, July 9. The 
work was brought out at Hamburg last April, and it has now 
been presented to the English public by a German com- 
pany and in the German language. Mr. Gilbert 4 Beckett 
has provided the composer with a good libretto, but Mr. 
Stanford’s music failed to rouse the enthusiasm of the 
As in the Canterbury Pilgrims, so here, he 
adopts the Wagner system of /ezt-motive. The danger 
of trying to imitate the German master is obvious: Mr. 
Stanford has effective themes—particularly the one taken 
from an ancient melody, and associated with the hero of 
the piece—but before the close of the opera one feels that 
they are pressed into service ; they do not grow in interest, 
as in Wagner, by means of constant modifications and 
surprising combinations. We must give a brief account of 
the plot. Savonarola, a young student, is in love with 
his pupil Clarice del Sarto ; her father, however, intends 
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that she shall become the wife of Giovanni di Rucello, a| 


Florentine nobleman. In the prologue the lovers meet 
for a last far2well. Rucello appears, and orders the maiden 
back to her father’s house. A company of Dominican 
monks appear singing a quaint chant. Savonarola, crossed 
in love, there and then decides to devote himself to the 
service of the Church. In the first act twenty years are 
supposed to have elapsed. He is now Prior of St. Mark: 
Rucello and the Medici, jealous of his power and influence, 
conspire together to kill him. 
accomplished by the hand of a woman, by Francesca, a 


daughter of Clarice, who was married, though not to| 
Rucello, and is now dead. She is brought a prisoner | 


before Savonarola, who, on learning her name, orders 
her to be set free. In the second act the priory of St. 
Mark is besieged by an infuriated mob; Savonarola is 
seized, and condemned to death. In the last act Fran- 
cesca. overcome with remorse and sorrow, falls down 


dead, just as she catches sight of the fire kindled for the | 


noble martyr. 


Mr. Stanford has given us several solos and duets, but, | 
in spite of many interesting passages, he fails to sustain | 


the interest of the listener. We attribute this partly 


to a lack of individuality in the music, and partly toa) 


certain labour and heaviness in his accompaniments. 
We have nothing to say against the orchestration, which 
is throughout skilful and often very effective. Of the 


solo portions of the opera, the most successful appear to 


us to be the closing scene of the prologue, Savonarola’s 
apostrophe to Florence in the second act, and Fran- 
cesca’s scena at the end of the last act. The composer 
pleases us much better in his concerted writing ; there 
we find more vigour, character, and besides considerable 
skill. It must frankly be acknowledged that it is not fair 
to form a definite judgment of the work from the very im- 
perfect performance at Covent Garden. Herr Stritt as 
Savonarola, and Fraulein Schaernach as Francesca, were 
far from satisfactory. The lady, it snould be stated, 
studied the part at very short notice. 

Lohengrin was performed on Friday evening, July 11, 
the last night of the season. Madame Albani took the 
part of Elsa, and, we may add, to the perfect satisfaction of 
the audience. Herr Oberlander was the knight; and 
of all the vé/es which he has taken we think this the 
best. The other parts were most creditably sustained. 
There was a very full house, and numerous calls for the 
singers, and at the close for Herr Richter. 

The German Opera Company will, we hope, visit London 
next season. Let us hope that the director will profit by 
the experience gained this time, namely, that good works 
alone will not draw the public ; there must also always be 
vocalists of eminence. The scheme this year was an excel- 
lent one, but some of the performances were not all that 
could be desired. A special word of praise is due to 
Herr Richter for the energy and ability which he has 
shown on all occasions. 


STIGURD AT COVENT GARDEN. 
THIS opera was produced at Brussels last January- 
In consequence of its success, Mr. Gye announced it as 
the novelty of the season, and it was played for the first 
time at Covent Garden on Tuesday, July 15. Mons. 
Ernest Reyer, the composer, is musical critic to the 
Journal des Débats,a post which he has held since the 
death of Hector Berlioz. He is an enthusiastic disciple 
of the French master, and he is also an intelligent admirer 
of Wagner’s works. In Sigurd we meet with the principal 
characters of the Gétterdammerung, viz., Sigurd (Siegfred), 
Brunhilda, Gunther, Hilda (Gutrune), and Hagen. Of 


The dire deed is to be | 


course, the ‘‘ Niebelungen Lied” and the “‘ Heldenbuch” are 

open to all. When Mons. Reyer’s opera was written Dée 

Gétterdimmerung had not been produced; but the French 

| composer must, we think,, have known that Wagner 

| had the same subject in hand, and so, to say the very least, 

he was bold to tread the same ground. Messrs Camille 
| du Locle and Alfred Blan, the librettists, have provided 
| him with an excellent book ; and the story, though in its 
main details the same as that of Wagner’s drama, is told 
in very different fashion ; and if the composer only had the 
originality and imagination of Berlioz, we should probably 
now be in possession of a masterpiece. But Mons. 

Reyer’s work is, on the whole, a disappointing one. In 

| the first act we see Hilda and her foster-mother Uta in 
the great hall of King Gunther’s castle at Worms. They 

are surrounded by women preparing the standards and 
armour of the warriors in search of fresh conquests. 

Hilda tells Uta of her love for Sigurd, who once saved 

her life. Then we have the reception of the ambassadors 

| sent by Attila, King of the Huns; they have come to 

ask for the hand of Hilda. A bard sings the wondrous 
tale of the Valkyrie Brunhilda banished from the presence 

of Odin. Gunther desires to set the maiden free. Sigurd 
now enters, and he and the king swear eternal brother- 
hood, and arrange to start off next morn. The chorus of 
women is lively, and there are some nic. phrases in the 
bard’s song, but the rest of the music in this act seems to 
us to have but little character and meaning. 

The next act is more interesting. The scene is laid in 
Iceland. Sigurd, Gunther, and H»gen, arrive, to attempt 
the rescue of Brunhilda. They are warned by the priests 
, of Odin and by the people of the ordeals they must brave ; 
| but they are resolute. The high-priest selects Sigurd as 

the one most worthy to attempt the task, and gives him a 
sacred horn. The hero enters a lonely forest, and sounds 
his horn. Kobolds, Valkyries, phantoms, try to prevent 
his progress ; he advances, nothing daunted, and finally 
| passing through a lake of fire, enters the palace where 

the maiden is asleep ; he awakens her, and they are both 
borne away by the Norns disguised as swans 

| The music at the commencement has a Certain weird 

| effect, and when the three warriors arrive they sing in 
tuneful strains. Sigurd has a graceful song before he 

| sounds his horn. The awakening of Brunhilda is feeble ; 

one cannot forget Wagner’s wonderful scene at the opening 
| of the Gétlerdimmerung, and music far More powerful 
than Mons. Reyer’s would suffer by comparison. 

In the third act the composer again becomes uninte- 
resting: the music flows on, but leaves no definite 
impression. Brunhilda is transported to the garden of 
King Gunther’s palace. He meets her, and leads her to 
believe that he entered the enchanted palace and released 
her. Then preparations are made for the royal marriage 

and also for that of Sigurd and Hilda. 

| The last act contains two really impressive scenes, viz., 

the interview between Hilda and Brunhilda, when the 

latter learns the deception practised on her, and the last 
meeting of the maiden with the hero Sigurd. Here Mons. 

Reyer has written in a sympathetic and effective manner, 

and it is strange that these pages should be the only 

really striking portions of the opera Sigurd, as in 

Wagner’s drama, is killed, and we then see the figures of 

the hero and the Valkyrie rising Walhallawards from the 
funeral pyre. 

The performance was a very good one, and the opera 
was well put upon the stage. Madame Albani did her 
best as Brunhilda. Mons. Jourdain was very good as 
Sigurd. Besides these we would mention Sig. de Reszke 
(Hagen) and Madame Fursch-Madi (Hilda). M. Dupont 
| was the conductor. 
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Musical Potes. 


—@— 


AT. the close of the season were performed at the Opéra 
Comique three one-act novelties, which the manager is 
bound to produce every year. They were: Le Baiser, 
the words by Henri Gillet, the music by Deslandres ; 
L’Enclume, the words by P. Barbier, the music by 
Pfeiffer ; Partie carrée, the words by Augé de Lassus, the 
music by Lavello. None of these works made a deep 
impression, or presaged great things for the future. 


M. SALVAYRE is busy with his opera Egmont. La 
France writes that if the composer does not complete the 
work in October M. Vaucorbeil, the director of the 
opera, will next season put on the stage of his house 
either Berlioz’s Les Troyens or Littolf’s Le Templier. 

THE Théatre de la Gaité will be re-opened with the 
Grand Mogul, the words of which are by Chivot and 
Daru, and the music by Edmond Audran. 


M. Lto De tipes has received the prix Monbinne 
(3,000 francs) for his opera Lakmé. 

BEFORE Pasdeloup’s benefit concert, M. E. Alexandre 
presented the retiring conductor with the dato which 
Mendelssohn gave to Berlioz. ‘The story of how the two 
great composers and conductors exchanged their conduct- 
ing sticks cannot but be in the memory of all readers of 
Berlioz’s “ Mémoires.” 

ERNEST REYER has been appointed chief inspector of 
musical instruction in France. 

L’Art Musical relates that Madame _ Fides-Adler- 
Devriés has signed a contract with Maurice Strakosch, 
according to which she will sing for him on an American 
tour from the rst of December to the Ist May, and 
receive in return the pretty sum of 500,000 francs. 


THE Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres has 
awarded the prix Lagrange to MM. Gaston Raynaud and 
H. Lavoix fils for their work “ Recueil de motets francais 
des XIIe et XI Ile siécles, suivi d’une étude sur la musique 
au siécle de Saint Louis.” The work is published by F. 
Wiewec. 

LAST month a concert was given at Mons, the pro- 
gramme of which contained exclusively works by Fétis : 
a symphony in E flat (1866); an air from AZarie Stuart 
(1823) ; a sextet for pianoforte for four hands, two violins, 
viola, and violoncello ; another air from Marie Stuart ; 
a quintet from Les S@urs jumelles; the overture to 
Le Mannequin de Bergame (1832); couplets from 
L’ Amant et le Mari (1820) ; a concerto for flute (1869) ; 
an air from L’Amant et le Mari; a trio from Marie 
Stuart; and a concert overture in A (1854). 


THE Vienna opera promises for the next season the 
following novelties : Amtonius und Cleopatra by Wittgen- 
stein ; Benvenuto Cellini by Berlioz; Nero by Rubin- 
stein ; Richard ITI. by Salvayre ; Hérodiade by Massenet ; 
Lakmé by Délibes ; Colomba by Mackenzie; and Das 
Andreasfest by Grammann, 

NEXT winter will be performed at Berlin Ernest 
Franck’s Hero, and at Hamburg Felix Draeseke’s Herrat. 


AT the opera-house of Brunswick was lately revived 
Halévy’s opera Le Guittarero, which was first produced 
on January 21, 1841, in Paris, but since then has been 
neglected and almost forgotten. 


ANTON RUBINSTEIN and his family are at present stay- 
ng at Marienbad. 
THE North Germain musical festival at Hamburg was 


financially anything but a success. The deficit amounted 
to no less than 15,090 marks (£750). 





DURING the last season there were given at the Berlin 
opera house 255 performances, which comprised fifty-eight 
works by thirty-one different composers, 


THE programmes of the concerts which will be held on 
the occasion of the unveiling of the J. S. Bach festival at 
Eisenach are as follows:—On Sunday, the 28th of 
September, the B minor mass by J. S. Bach, under the 
direction of Joachim ; on Monday, the 29th of September, 
first chorus from one of Bach’s cantatas, five biblical 
pieces for soli and organ by Lassen; 67th psalm for soli, 
chorus; organ, and orchestra ; toccata in C for organ by 
J. S. Bach ; two sacred choruses by Thureau ; the 13th 
psalm for soli, chorus, and orchestra, by Liszt. These two 
concerts will take place in St. George’s Church ; a third 
will be given on the evening of the second day in the 
theatre, The programme of this last concert runs thus : 
a suite for orchestra by Bach ; an arietta by Handel; a 
fugue on B, A, C, H (é.2, B flat, A, C, B) for two pianos 
by Liszt ; a chaconne for violin by J. Brahms (played by 
Joachim); and the third symphony for orchestra by 
Bach. 


AN interesting sale of autographs of celebrated musi- 
cians, comprising compositions as well as letters, took 
place some time ago at the Hétel Drouot (Paris). Here 
are a few notes with regard to the musical compositions : 
A piece by Salieri, 35 francs ; one by Philidor, 41 francs ; a 
romance by Weber, 136 francs; an overture by Bellini, 
175 francs ; a piece for baryton by Haydn, 180 francs ; 
six nocturnes by Donizetti, 182 francs; a piece, two 
pages long, for flute and violin, by J.S. Bach, 195 francs ; a 
sketch of a sonata of Beethoven’s, 400 francs; an aria 
(Se ardiree speranza) by Mozart, 500 francs. Here are 
also a few notes with regard to the letters: a letter from 
Bellini to Florimo, 80 francs ; one by Rameau to the Abbé 
Arnaud, 300 francs ; one by Cimarosa, 310 francs; one by 
Gluck, 310 francs ; one by Beethoven to the Countess of 
Erdédy, 350 francs ; and one by Mozart to his sister, 550 
francs (the highest price obtained for any item of the 
collection), M. Albert Cahen was the principal pur- 
chaser, into his hands came the most precious auto- 
graphs. A short document only signed by Gluck, which 
fetched as much as 145 francs, may be worth quoting. 

‘Je soussigné reconnois avoir vendu & Monsieur Mathon de la 
Cour mes deux partitions d’/phigénie en Tauride et de Narcisse, 
sous la condition expresse que si je ne donnois pas au théatre |’ opéra 
de Narcisse, je lui rendrois en argent ou en ses lettres de change la 
valeur dudit opéra convenu entre nous & deux mille livres, sans 
qu'il pit prétendre aucun autre dédommagement. 

“A Paris, ce 5 mai, 1779. CHEVALIER GLUCK.” 


AT St. Petersburg died, at the age of seventy-five, W. 
von Lenz, the well-known writer on musical matters, 
more especially on Beethoven and his works. He 
brought himself first into notice by a book written in 
French, “ Beethoven et ses trois styles.” His most im- 
portant work is his “ Beethoven, eine Kunststudie” (in five 
volumes, and written in German) which in its esthetical 
portion is an expansion of the earlier work, but comprises 
also a biography of the master. Besides various articles 
which appeared only in musical journals, he published 
alsoa pamphlet entitled “ Die Grossen Pianoforte-Virtuosen 
unserer Zeit.” An excess of enthusiasm and of fanciful- 
ness, not to say fantasticality, vitiate his expositions. His 
very suggestive and spirited writings are indeed rather 
wild rhapsodies than calm criticisms. He ever andanon 
mistook the momentary caprices of his brain ?for the 
inherent qualities of the objects he contemplated. 


AT Paris died on July the 4th, Victor Massé, the 
distinguished composer ‘and member of the French 
Académie. 
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THE vocalist Emma Abbott is said to have offered a 
prize of $50,000 for the best opera in the style of Flotow’s 
Martha!!! 

MADAME VIARD-LouIs gave her last Beethoven meet- 
ing for the present season at the Prince’s Hall, on Satur- 
day afternoon, July 5th. The programme included the 
two pianoforte sonatas in E and G (Op. 14, Nos. 1 and 2), 
the sonata for piano and horn (Herr Stennebruggen), and 
the quintet for piano, clarinet, oboe, bassoon, and horn, 
an early work not often heard. Madame Viard-Louis 
was assisted by Messrs. Lazarus, Walsh, Mann, and 
Wotton. Miss Wilmers was the vocalist. These meetings 
will be resumed on Wednesday, November 1gth. 

THE very successful series of chamber concerts given 
by Madame Frickenhaus and Herr Josef Ludwig at the 
Prince’s Hall came to an end on Thursday, June 26th. 
The room was again crowded. The programme included 
Mozart’s quartet for strings in G, and Schumann’s piano- 
forte quintet. Dvordk’s sonata in F (Op. 57) was played 
by the concert-givers: it is a very interesting work, 
though not written in the composer’s latest manner. 
Madame Frickenhaus obtained much applause for Men- 
delssohn’s Prelude and fugue in E minor. Herr Ludwig 
gave a capital reading of Handel’s A major sonata for 
violin. Miss Clara Samuell was the vocalist. 


HERR PADEL has been giving a series of pianoforte 
recitals at the York Fine Art Exhibition. The pro- 
grammes contained only high-class music; but the 
directors found that the recitals proved an attraction ; 
and so again it is shown that classical music is not 
everywhere considered dry and uninteresting. Of course, 
much depends upon the manner in which it is played ; 
but report speaks favourably of Herr Padel both as a 
musician and a pianist. 

THE Twenty-first Norfolk and Norwich Triennial 
Musical Festival will take place in St. Andrew’s Hall, 
Norwich, on the 14th, 15th, 16th, and 17th of October 
next. The festival will commence with Z/jah, and on 
the following day Zhe Redemption will be given. On 
Thursday (October 16th) Mr. A. C. Mackenzie’s new 
work, Zhe Rose of Sharon, will be produced under 
the composer’s direction. It is a dramatic oratorio, 
founded on the Song of Solomon. The words have been 
selected from Holy Scripture by Mr. Joseph Bennett. The 
last morning will be devoted to Zhe Messiah. Besides, 
there will be operatic and ballad concerts. The principal 
vocalists announced are Miss Emma Nevada, Miss A. 
Williams, Madame Patey, and Miss Damian; Messrs. 
Lloyd, Maas, Santley, and Thorndike. Mr. Alberto 
Randegger will again be the conductor. 

THE second lecture of the London branch of the United 
Richard Wagner Society was delivered by Mr. Moncure 
D. Conway at the house of the president (the Earl of 
Dysart), on Tuesday, July 1. His subject was “ Wagner 
and Supernaturalism in Art.” The lecturer did not dwell 
on the incidents of the composer’s life, but on his aim 
and the manner in which he fulfilled it. That aim was to 
be real, and to make all the arts work together for t!:e 
good of humanity. Mr. Conway, after a few words 
respecting supernaturalism in art, spoke of the Flying 
Dutchman, Tannhéuser, and Lohengrin. Of the grand 
cycle of music-dramas, time only permitted him to say a 
few words about the Ring des Nibelungen, and about 
Parsijfal, which the lecturer spoke of as his best work. It 
is undoubtedly a most wonderful conception, but most of 
Wagner’s admirers, we think, give the palm to 77s/an. 
The lecture, with musical illustrations, on the following 
week, entitled Lohengrin and Tristan und Isolde, was 
delivered by Mr. Dowdeswell. 





WE learn that M. Lussy’s 7raité de 2Expression is 
being translated into English. It will be a valuable 
addition to our musical literature. There seems 'to be 
also a probability of the author coming next winter to 
London for the purpose of giving two or three lectures. 
He may be sure of a welcome from all earnest musicians 
and amateurs of music. 

HER Majesty has accepted a copy of the new national 
chorus, “ May Britain be by God preserved,” the words 
by Mr. George Halse, the music by Mr. Josiah Booth, 
which has just been published by Messrs. Curwen. 

The directors of the Philharmonic Society, London, 
have made Herr Dvofak an honorary member. 

APPOINTMENT.—Mr. C. W. Perkins (of Birmingham) 
to be organist and choirmaster of Immanuel Church, 
Streatham Common, London, S.W. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

T. J. B.—The first chromatic keyboard was invented 
by the mathematician Conrad Hiinfling, and mention of 
it is made in Mattheson’s “ Critica Musica,” part i., p. 51. 
By whom or whether it was published we cannot find out. 
For a detailed account of various chromatic keyboards 
we would refer you to “ Zur Geschichte der neuen chro- 
matischen Klaviatur und Notenschrift von Otto Quantz,” 
a pamphlet published by G. Stilke, of Berlin, in 1877. 

F. H.—The word, if pronounced Dvorschak, will, we 
think, be pretty nearly correct. Randegger is generally 
pronounced Randéjer. 





OBERT SCHUMANN’S Complete Pianoforte 
Works. Edited by E. PAUER. In Ocravo Volumes. Net. s. d. 


6401 Op. t. Air on the name “‘ Abegg” with Variations o 6 
6402 Op. 2. Papillons os we we “ ee o 6 
6403 Op. 3. Etudes d’aprés les Caprices de Paganini ... ro 
6404 Op. 4. Six Intermezzi ... oe a “se ro 
6405 Op. 5. Impromptu on an Air of Clara Wieck ro 
6406 Op. 6. Die Davidsbiindler ... ove - ro 
6407 Op. 7. Toccata ... oe os oe coe exe o o 6 
6408 Op. 8. Allegro .. 9 0 we we “ ete o 6 
6409 Op. 9. Carneval... on - ese one «ae ps Io 
6410 Op. 10. Six Studies after Paganini’s Caprices Io 
6411 Op. 11. Sonata in F sharp minor ons ro 
6412 Op. 12. Phantasiestiicke ro 


Or the above 12 Works in 1 Vol., net, 6s, 
6413 Op. 13. Etudes en Forme de Variations po 
6414 Op. 14. Grande Sonate in F minor 
6415 Op. 15. Scenes from Childhood soe tee eee eee tee 
6416 Op. 16. Kreisleriana. Eight Fantasias... ooo we eee 
0417 Op. 17. Fantasia inc major ... eco ooo eve 
6418 Op. 18. Arabesque ° eee eee vee eco eee eee 
6419 Op. 19. Blumenstiick ... rT 
6420 Op. 20. Humoreske ove eee oss ees eee coe 
6421 Op. 21. Novelletten ... wi own on on 

Or the above 9 Works in 1 Vol., net 6s. 
6422 Op, 22. Sonata (No, 2) in G minor... ; . 
6423 Op. 23. Night Visions (Nachtstiicke) woe ee ove as 
6424 Op. 26. Carnival’s Jest from Vienna (Faschingsschwank aus 


HOO HORN 
ASCaAgaGIeADNYe 


°o 
oo 


Wien)... os os Io 
6425 Op. 28. bvoemngg ion eee ove on oe ooo o 8 
6426 Op. 32. Scherzo, Gigue, Romanza, and Fughetta eco o 6 
6427 Op. 54. Concerto in A minor... “s ow ove oe t 6 
6428 Op. 56. 6 Studies for the Pedal Piano... eee ° 9 
6429 Op. 58. 4 Sketches for the Pedal Piano ... ove o 6 
6430 Op. 60, 6 Fugues on the name of “ Bach” a) 


6431 Op. 68. Album for Young People (Jugend-Album). 43 Short 
Piano Pieces, with Advice to Young Musicians poet «ne 
Or the above 10 Works in 1 Vol., net, 6s. 
6432 Op. 72. 4 Fugues pa ce oe ee 
6433 Op. 76. 4 Marches 
6434 Op, 82. Forest Scenes... « ee asi ee 
6435 Op. 92. Introduction and Allegro Appassionato... 
6436 Op. 99. Leaves of Different Colours (20 Pieces) ... 
6437 Op.111. 3 Phantasiestiicke ... . «ee eee 
6438 Op.118. 3Sonatas ... eee eos oon oe ee wn 
6439 Op. 124. Album Leaves (20 Pieces)... = eve eee eee 
6440 Op. 126. 7 Piano Pieces in Fughetta form - eee P 
6441 Op. 133. Morning Songs (5 Pieces)... ose 
6442 Op. 134. Concert Allegro, with Introduction 
Or the above 11 Worksin 1 Vol., net, 6s. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 
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ARROW SCHOOL MUSIC, by JoHN FARMER. 
Organist and Music Master to Harrow School. 
ORATORIO, “Christ and His Soldiers.” 


Cloth, 4s.; Paper Cover, 3s. ; Book of Words, 2d. 
Orchestral parts complete, 6s. 


CINDERELLA. A Fairy Opera. 


Cloth, 6s. Paper, 4s. 
BOOK OF WORDS. Illustrated by Heywood Sumner. 
Cloth, 2s. Paper, rs. 


GLEE BOOK. Vols. I. and II. Cloth, 4s, each. 


Part SONGS FOR PuBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Being a cheap edition of above. 


Vols. I. and II., in paper covers, 1s. 6d. each 
SONGS. Vols. I. and II., cloth, 4s. each. 
SINGING QUADRILLES. 

tst Set. ‘Jack and Jill,” &c., 1s. 

and Set. ‘“ Humpty Dumpty,” &c., duet, 3s. Solo, 1s. 
3rd Set. Hunting Quadrille, ‘‘ John Peel,” &c., 1s. 

ath Set. Singing Quadrille, ‘‘ Boys and Girls,” &c., 1s. 


List and fuli particulars may be obtained on application. 
Harrow: J. C. WitBgeE, Bookseller to Harrow School. 
London: Novetio, Ewer, & Co., 1, Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 





HE VOYAGE OF _ LIFE.—Descriptive 
Cantata for Mixed Voices. S.F., 6d.; O.N., 2s. 6d. To be had 
frm the Author, H. Daviss, Garth, Ruabon. 
(List of other works to be had on application.) 





Just Published. 
“SONGS OF THE BELLS.” 


Songs for Treble Voices. Words by EpbwArD OxENForRD ; Music 
by Franz Ast. Illustrated with Portrait of the Composer. Price 1s. net. 


METuvEN, Simpson, & Co., Dundee. Patgey & WiL.Is, London. 


“PENSE ES" 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Twelve Two-Part 





BY 
ERNST PERABO 


(Studied at Leipzig under Wenzel, Moscheles, and Reinecke). 
The Work contains HAMLET’S SOLILOQUY, set for voice. 


Price ss. net, 
AUGENER & CO., London: Newgate Street and Regent Street. 
: JUST PUBLISHED. 
\ J ALSE-CAPRICE for the Pianoforte. By ALLAN 
Gorvon CaMEROoN. To be had of AUGENER & Co., Newgate Street 


and Regent Street, London. 


R. HOCH’S CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


“ AT FRANKFORT-o-M.—The WINTER SEASON of this 
Institution OPENS onthe 20th Sept. Director: Professor Dr. BERN- 
HARD SCHOLZ. First Teachers: Madame Dr. Clara Schumann, 
Madame Louise Heritte-Viardot, Professor,Bernhard Cossmann. Orchestra 
Director: Hugo Heermann, Professor James Kwast. The price of ad- 
mission to one of the principal branches with its obligatory by-classes is 
36c marks; the admission to perfectionary classes of piano and song is 
450 marks per year, payatle in two terms in advance. Applications for 
admission should be made as soon as possible. Descriptive programmes 
will be sent on application— 

The Director: Prof. Dr. BERNHARD SCHOLZ. 
The Administration : Senator, Dr. VON MUMM. 
Offices at the Conservatory : Saalgasse 31. 








New Edition of ; 


UGENER & CO.’S CATALOGUES. 
Part I.Pianoforte Music (with degree of difficulty marked), 
Part II. Organ and Harmonium Music. | 
Part III. Vocal Music (with the highest note in each song marked), | 
Part IV. List of AuGENER & Co. s Edition of 800 Cheap Volumes, | 
consisting of Instrumental and Vocal Works. 
To be had gratis on application, or post free for 14d. 


DUCATION for YOUNG LADIES at Frankfurt- 


- o.-Main.—A Lady, long resident in England, and well acquainted 
with refined English life, wishes to receive a few more Pupils at her residence, 
healthily situated. A com‘ortable home, with every facility for learning 
languages and cultivating accomplishments, is offered. References to be ex: | 
changed.—Apply by letter to ‘““E.U.,” AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street - | 
or to Miss UNGER, 20, Sémmering Strasse, Frankfurt-o. Main. ' 


























































*“UNDAY MUSIC.—A Collection of roo Short 


Pieces extracted from the Sacred Vocal and Instrumental Works 
of the most celebrated Composers. Selected, Arranged for the Pianoforte, 
and Revised by E, PAUER, 4to Vol., with Chromo-Litho., &c., 


170 pp., net, 7s. 6d. Or, in 3 4to Vols, (8296a,4,c), each, net, 35 
Or, elegantly bound, complete, net, ros. 6d. 

No, Contents :— 

1. Schubert. F. Pax vobiscum. 2. Mozart. W. A. Andante in G. 

3. Schneider, Fr. Prayer. (Stille der Andacht.) 

4. Cherubini, L. Pie Jesu. 5. Haeser, A. F. Graduale, 

6. Schubert. F. Das Marienbild. . 

7. Haydn, Jos. Prayer. (Gebet zu Gott.) 8. Arcadelt, Jacob. Ave Maria. 

g. Beethoven, L. van. Hope. (An die Hoffnung.) 

to. Mozart, W. A. Andante in D. 

tr. Chorale: Allein Gott in der Hoh’ sei Ehr’. 

tz. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. Andante in A. 

13. Beethoven, L. van. Andante inp. 14. Haeser, A. F. Pie Jesu. 

15. Chorale: Alle Menschen miissen sterben. 

16. Handel, G. F. Return, O God of Hosts. (Samson.) 

17. Stradella, Alessandro. Sacred Aria. 

18. Beethoven, L. van. Nature’s Praise of God. (Die Ehre Gottes). 

19. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. Song. 

20. Hiller, Joh. A. Chorale: Wie gross ist des Allmacht’gen Giite. 

21. Mozart, W.A. Ave verum. 22. Gluck, Chr. W. Hymn, 

23. Bach, Joh. Seb. Chorus. (Passion Music, “St. Matthew.”) 

24. Schubert, F. Litany. 

25. Hiller, Joh. A. Hymn: Mein Gott, zu dem ich weinend flehe! 

26. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. Song. 

27. Chorale: Auf, auf mein Herz mit Freuden, 

28. Beethoven, L. van. Prayer. (Bitten.) 

29. Stradella, Alessandro. O Salutaris, 30. Himmel, Fr. Prayer. 

31. Beethoven, L. van. Andante in & flat 

32. Chorale: Ach, bleib’ bei uns, Herr Jesu Christ. 

33. —— Wie schin leuchtet der Morgenstern. 

34. Beethoven, L. van. Love of our Neighbour. (Die Liebe des Nichsten, 

35. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. Adagio in E, 

36. Beethoven, L. van. March. (Mount of Olives.) 

37. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. But the Lord. (St. Paul.) 

38. Cantique: Allatrinita beata. (Fifteenth century.) 

3y. Evening Hymn of the Moravian Brothers, 

40. Handel, G. F. Chorale: Ehr’ sei im Himmelsthrone. 

41. Bach, Joh. Seb. Hymn in G minor. 

42. Pergolesi, G. B. Stabat Mater. 

43. Handel, G. F. Come, ever smiling Liberty. (Judas Maccabeus.) 

44. Schumann, Rob. *** 45. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. Morning. 

46, Beethoven, L. van. Andante in &. 

47 Handel, G. F. Adagio in B minor. 

48. Pergolesi, G. B. Quando Corpus. (Stabat Mater.) 


Chorale : Aufersteh’n, ja aufersteh’n wirst du. 

. Haydn, * The Heavens are telling. (Creation.) 
. Schiitz, H. von (Sagittarius). Hymn. 

. Lotti, A. Oh! hide thy face. 

. Mozart, W. A. Evening Thoughts. 

. Astorga, E. d’. Sancta Mater. 

. Sack, Joh. Seb. My Heart ever faithful. 


. Marcello, B. From Psalm I. 

. Crotch, W. Be Peace on Earth. 58. Righini, V. Te Deum. 
. Old German: Bless thou thy Maker. 

. Bortniansky, D. Sanctus. 61. Palestrina. 
. Handel, G. F. Adagio and Presto. 

. Bortniansky, D. I pray unto the Power of Mercy. 

. Mozart, W. A. Andante. 65. Hiller, Joh. A. God is my Song. 

. — Thou mourn’st, O Christ, in heavy suffering. 

. — O Lord, against Thee only have I sinned. 

. Handel, G. F. Andante. 69. Zingarelli, N. Litany. 

. Marcello, B. Preserve me, Lord. 

. Handel, G. F. When Jesus, our Lord. 

. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. F. For in His own Hand. 

. Beethoven, L. van. Andante. 

Schubert, F. The Wanderer’s Evening Song 

. Hasse, Joh. Ad. Recordare Jesu. 76. Corelli, A. Largo. 

. Mozart, W. A. Fromthe Hymn: Gottheit, dir sei Preis. 

. Haydn, Jos. Andantino. 79. Schubert, F. To Music. 

. Mozart, W. A. Adagio. 81. Bach, Joh. Seb. Andante. 

. Crotch, W. Andantino. 83. Palestrina. Stabat Mater. 

. Bach, C. Ph. Em. Aria from the Oratorio, ‘* St. Peter.” 

. Hummel, J. N. Andantino. 86. Mozart, W. A. Andante con moto. 
. Beethoven, L. van. Adagio. 

Field, John. Evening Song. 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. I will sing ot Thy great mercies. 

Corelli, A. Sonata da Chiesa. 91. Webbe, S. Prayer. 

. Schubert, F. Dies irae, dies illa. 

. Beethoven, L. van. Adagio sostenuto. 

. Old Hebrew Prayer. 95. Himmel, Fr. Prayer. 

. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. I waited for the Lord. 

. Beethoven, L. van, Andante cantabile. 
Dussek, J. L. Adagio. 99. Schubert, F. 
100. Handel, G. F. The King shall rejoice. 


REINECKE’S NEW CANTATA, “THE 


e ENCHANTED SWANS,” for Soprano, Alto, Baritone (or Alto) 
Solo; Chorus for Female Voices; and Recitation. Vocal Score, 8vo, net, 3s. ; 
Book of Words (for Recitation), 6d. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, 


Agnus Dei. 


The Weeping. 
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Curtain-Tunes, Marches, 


ANDEL-ALBUM.—Containing Extracts from 


Instrumental Music by HANDEL, now re performed. The 
and other Incidental Music from the Italian 


Operas ; Selections from the Sonatas for Stringed Instruments ; Organ and 
Harpsichord Music ; Oboe Concertos ; Grand Concertos ; Water and Fire 


Music, &c. 


© MVAYVS YN 


Io, 


. Dance of Spectres: Introduction 
. Sinfonia da Caccia, from 
. Sinfonia preceding the Third Act of the Opera “‘ al 
. Minuet from the Over tureto the Oratorio “ Joseph 


. Sinfonia 
. Sinfonia from the Second Act of the Opera “ Alessandro.” 


. March from the Opera 
. Sinfonia from the Third Act of the Opera ‘‘ Almira.” 


. Chorus, 


Arranged from the Scores for the Organ by W. T. Bast. 
BOOK I. (87572), net, 1s. 


. March from the Opera “ Rinaldo.” 


March from the Opera ‘‘ Giulio Cesare.” 
to the First Act of the Opera 


ditto. (“‘Admeto. ’ 


Prelude from the Second Act of the Opera “ Agrippina. 


. Arietta from the Second Act of ditto. 
. Sinfonia (with Trumpet solo) from the Opera ‘‘ Amadigi. 


March from the Opera “ Parteno 
receding the Third Act of the Opera ‘‘ Partenop 


Pereceding 
Series of Recitatives.) 


Fuga. From Six Petites Fugues for the Harpsichord. (No, 4.) 
BOOK II. (87574), net, 1s. 


. March from the Oratorio of “ Judas Maccabzeus.” 

. Sinfonia from the Third Act of the Opera ‘ *Scipione.” 

. Gavotte from the Overture to the Opera ‘‘ Ottone.” 

. Musette from the Second Sonata for Two Violins and Violoncello. 

. Sinfonia preceding the Third Act of the Oratorio “‘ Alexander Balus.” 
. Minuetto from the 5th Grand Concerto for Stringed Instruments, 

. Hornpipe from the Water-Music. 

. Bourrée from the Fire-Music. 

. Allegro from the Fire-Music. 

. Sinfonia preceding the Third Act of the Opera “‘ 
. Fuga from the Second Oboe Concerto. 


Lotario.” 
(Also Six Fugues for the Organ, 


BOOK III. (8757c), net, ts.. 
** Riccardo.” 


No. 3.) 


Allegro from the Water-Music. 


. Adagio and Fuga from the gth Solo Sonata. 
. Triumphal March from the Opera “ 
. Gavotte from the Overture to the Opera “‘ Lotario.” 
. Arietta from the Second Act of the Opera “‘ 
. Gavotte from the Opera “ Alcina.” 


Scipio.” 
Rodrigo.” 


BOOK IV. (8757¢), net, 1s. 


. Chorus from the Last Act of the Opera “‘ Alcina. '" 
. Tamburino and Final Chorus from the Opera ‘ 
. Passacaille from the 7th Suite de Pieces for the Harpsichord. 
. Fuga. 
. Courante from the Overture to the Opera a Scipio.” 


* Alcina.” 


From Six Organ Fugues. (No. 1, inG minor. ) 


BOOK V. (8757e), net, 1s. 


. Concerto for Stringed Instruments, with Horns and Oboes. 

. Pastoral Symphony from the Oratorio “‘ The Messiah.” 

. Andante from the 4th Oboe Concerto. 

. Minuet from the Overture to the Opera ‘‘ Arminio.” 

. Finale to the Third Grand Concerto for Stringed Instruments. 


BOOK VI. (8757/), net, ts. 


. Bourrée from the 7th Organ Concerto. 

. Arietta. “ Vieni, O cara!” from the Opera ‘ 
. Fuga from the 4th Suite de Piéces for the Harpsichord. 
. Rigaudon from the Overture to the Opera ‘‘ Ariodante.” 


* Agrippina.” 


BOOK VII. (8757g), net, 1S. 


. Passacaille from the Opera “‘ Rodrigo.” 
. Finale to the Water-Music. 


Air from the Tenth Grand Concerto for Stringed Instruments. 
“Their sound is gone out into all lands,” from the Oratorio 
‘*The Messiah.” 


. Sonata, with Organ obbligato, from the Oratorio “‘Il Trionfo del 


Tempo.” 
BOOK VIII. (87574), net, 1s. 


" Sarabande from the Overture to the Oratorio “ Theodora.” 
. Chorus, ‘ 
. Fantasia in c major, from the Harpsicl ord | 
. Gloria Patri from the Psalm Dixit Dominus. 


‘Il Nume vincitor trionfi,” from the Oratorio ‘‘ La Resurrezione.’ 
.essons. 


BOOK IX. (87572), net, 1s. 


. Musette, for Stringed Instruments and Flute, from a Masque. 
. Presto, from the Fifth Grand Concerto for Stringed Instruments. 
. Minuet from the Ninth Organ Concerto. 


Passacaille from the Fourth Sonata for Two Violins and Violoncello 


. March from the Opera “ Deidamia.” 
. Final Chorus from the Opera “Silla.” 


BOOK X. (87574), net, 1s. 


. Gavotte from the Overture to the Opera “‘ Amadigi.” 
. Final Chorus from the Opera ‘* Amadigi.” 
. Courante from the Suite de Piéces in G major. 


(Second Collection.) 


Fuga in B minor, from Six Organ Fugues. (No. 4 


. Overture to the Opera ‘‘ Tolomeo.” 


BOOK XI. (8757/) net, 1s. 


. Siciliana from the Eighth Grand Concer:o for Stringed Instruments. 


Finale to the Eighth Organ Concerto. 


. Final Chorus from the Opera of ‘Teseo.” 
. Minuet from the Second Oboe Concerto. 
. Sin“omia from the First Act of the Opera ‘ 


Poro.” 





Handel-Album, by W. T. Best (continued). 


72. Air “‘ Pensa a serbarmi” 


BOOK XII. (87572, 
Ezio.” 


from “ 


net, Is. 


73. Overture to the Opera “ Giulio Cesare.” 
74. Introductory Chorus from the Opera 
75. Bourrée from the 8th Solo Sonata. 
76. Gigue from the Suite de Piéces in G minor. 
BOOK XIII. (8757), net, 1s. 


77. March from the Opera of “ Floridante. 


* Giulio Cesare. 


78. Introduction and Chaconne from the 11th Grand Conc erto for Stringed 
Instruments. 

79. Final Chorus from the Opera of ‘* Tamerlano.” 

80. Overture to the Second Act of the Opera “* Amadigi.” 


81. Duet and Chorus, ‘ 


of ‘‘ Athalia.” 


82. Minuet from the 


83. Overture to the Opera 


84. Allegro from the 


‘ Joys, in gentle train appearing,” 


BOOK XIV. (87570), net, 1s. 


4th Oboe Concerto. 
** Sosarme.” 
Water-Music. 


85. Minuetto from the Water-Music. 


86. Prelude to the Anthem “ 


from the Oratorio 


O praise the Lord, ye Angels of His.” 


87. Choral Fugue from the Anthem “‘ The King shall rejoice.” 
BOOK XV (8757/), net, ts. 
88. Minuet from the Overture to the Opera “‘ Rodelinda.’ 


89. Final Chorus fro 


go. Overture to the 2nd Act of ‘* Admeto,” 


gt. Siciliana from th 


m ‘‘ Flavio.” 


e Fire-Music. 


92. Allegretto from the Overture to ‘‘ Pastor Fido.” 


93- Chorus : 
Balus.” 


95. Air “‘ Ombra mai fu,” 


BOOK XVI. (87579), net, 1S. 
94. Overture to the Opera of ‘‘ Semele.” 


from the Opera of ‘‘ Serse.” 


‘* Hymen, fair Urania’s son,” from the Oratorio of ‘‘ Alexander 


96. Introduction and Fuga in F sharp minor, from the 6th Suite de Piéces. 


97. Air (in D) from the Overture to the Opera “ 


98. Overture to ‘ 


Ariadne,” 


BOOK XVII. ‘87577), net, rs. 


‘ Atalanta.” 


99. Chaconne with Variations (Harpsichord Lessons). 
ROOK XVIII. (87575), net, 1s. 


‘ Introduction and Opening Chorus, 


attend” (Joshua). 


rot. Sinfonia to ‘‘ Berenice. 
. Overture to “ Alcina.” 


“Ve Sons of 


BOOK XIX. (87572), net, 1s. 


. Allegro Maestoso (Water-Music). 


105. Sarabande (Third Trio Sonata). 


. Polonaise (Third Grand Concerto). 
. Allegretto giocoso (Water- Music). 


108. Introduction and Allegro (Third Oboe Concerto). 
BOOK XX. (87572), net, 1s. 


111. Overture (Giustino). 


AUGENER & CO., 


Newgate Street ; 


Allegro Fugato (Ninth Organ Concerto). 
. Andante (Overture to “ Faramondo”). 


Israel, ev'ry tribe 


Foubert’s Place ; and Regent Street. 





 * ree JOSEPH.—Select Works. 


SERIES I.—(Revised and edited by E. Pauer). 


. Toccatina, 2s. 


* 


. Fugue, 2s. 6d. 


. Three Short Concert Pieces, complete, 5s. 


. The Chase (Die Jagd). Impromptu, 2s. 


7 
Op. 29. From Italy. 
No, 8. Dolce far niente, 2s. 





2 
> Four Concert Studies, complete, 4s. 
. 4. Melody (Melodie), ts. 
5. Wander-Song (Wanderlied), ts. 6d. 
6. Dreaming (Traumen), 1 
: From Olden Times r, bo ‘alter Zeit), 1s. 
3 Pieces, complete, 4s. 


9. Rimembranza, 2s. 6d, 
10. Serenata, 2s. 6d. 
SERIES II. 
11. Jagd scene. Impromptu, 4s. 
12. Idyl. Idylle, 3s. 
13. Cradle Song with Variations. 
14. Impromptu, 3s. 
15. Barcarolle, 3s. 
16. Legend of the Wood. Waldmarchen. 
17. Roundelay. Rundgesang, 1s. 
18, Masurek, 1s. 
19. Round. Reigen, 3s. 
20. Allegretto capriccioso, 3s 
21. Elegy. Elegie, 1s. 
22. Toccata, 4s. 
Six Tone-pieces in Fugue Form. 6 Tonstit:ke in fugirter Form. 


Wiegenlied mit Veranderungen 3s. 


Concert Sketch, 4s. 


23. No. 1 in D minor, 4s. 
24. No. 2 in A major. 4s. 
25 No. 3 in B minor, 4s. 
26, No. 4 in E minor, 3s. 
27 No. 5 in D flat major, 3s. 


. 6 in C minor, 4s. 

29. Capriccio giocoso, 4s. 

30. Scherzoso, 4s. 

31. Romance, 3s. 

32. Etude, 3s. 

AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street a d Regent Street, London. 
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eI From To-day: Great Facilities of Changing Music by Parcels Post. 
AUGENER & COV’S 


UNIVERSAL CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY 


(Established in 1853,) 


8l, REGENT STREET, 


(Four doors from St. James’s Hall,) 


LONDON. 


Subscription—Two Guineas per Annum. 








Ser UniversaL Circutatine Musicat Liprary, established in 1853, has been attended with great 

success, and from that time up to the present, 75,000 different Works have been added to it ; so that 
it now forms the most VALUABLE and also the Jargest Musicat Lrprary in the world, consisting of over 
100,000 distinct Works. The importance of the Library has been fully testified by the most eminent 
Musicians of the age. 


The peculiar advantages and distinctive features of the Universal Circulating Musical 
Library are these :—- 


I.—It embraces all the Works of every eminent Composer, both English and Foreign. 


1i.—New Compositions of merit and general interest, published in England or abroad, are added to the Library 
immediately on their appearance. Lists of New Music are issued on the 1st of each Month in the Monthly 
Musical Record—Subscription, Free by Post, 2s. 6d. per annum. 


IIT —Subscribers, at the expiration of their subscription, are ENTITLED TO SELECT, from the Works published by 
Messrs. AuGENER & Co., Music to the extent of one-half of the amount of their subscriptions, at full price. (Net 





Works are excepted.) 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
2 Guineas per Annum. Town Subscribers are supplied with Two Guineas’ worth of Music at a 
28 Shillings per Half-Year. time, which may be exchanged once a week. 
16 ” » Quarter. Country Subscribers with Four Guineas’ worth of Music at a time, 
8 i. >» Month. which may be exchanged every month ; or with Six Guineas’ worth «f 
the at Cloned Preecntate music, which may be exchanged every two or three months, 








Post-Office Orders to be made payable to “Aucener & Co., Chief Office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand.” 
Subscribers buying Music will have the usual Discount. 








Se 


REGULATIONS. 


. The Subscription is due in advance, and at the commencement of every subsequent term. 


. When Music belonging to the Library is detained after the expiration of a term, the Subscription is held to be renewed 
for the next term. 


. All expenses attending the carriage to and from the Library are to be defrayed by the Subscriber. 
- If any Piece of Music or Book be returned imperfect or damaged, such Piece of Music or Book will be returned, and the 
price charged to the Subscriber, 
5. To facilitate packing, and to prevent Music from being rolled up, every Subscriber is supplied with a Portfolio, at cost 
price (2s. 6d.). In no case can Music be sent rolled, by Post. 
. If Library Copies are bought, the Subscribers to return the blue Library Covers of the same. 


6 

7. To prevent disappointment, Subscribers should send in Lists containing about double the number of Works they wish to be 
supplied with, and regularly enclose their names and addresses in parcels returned, 

8. The Presentation Music must be taken at the end of every subscription. 


am 0 oe 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, | PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT, _ WEST END TRADE DEPARTMENT. 
81, Regent Street, W. Beethoven House, Foubert’s Place. 
| 86, Newgate Street, E.C. Regeut Stree’, 





AUGENER & CO. 
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SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


THE FAMILY GIFT BOOK. 


A Collection of Pianoforte Pieces comprising Christmas Music—Pastorals—Hunting Songs—Love Songs—Soldie rs’ 
and Neostena’ dongn Danietie Hymns—National Melodies—Dances of the Olden Time—National 
Dances and Modern Dances—many of them composed for this Work, 


Selected, Edited, and Partly Arranged by 


ERNST 


PAUER. 


With Illustrations by Eccena and Lasy, and Poetical Quotations by H. W. Dutcken, Ph.D. 
CONTENTS:— 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


Chorale. J. S. Bacu. God rest you, merry Gentlemen 
Lullaby. (Coventry Mysteries.) (Carol). 

Chant de Noél (1640). German Christinas ~~ 

Noél Bourguignon (1701), Christmas Carol. Fr. STRINBACH. 


N oél Maconnais (1720). 
PASTORALS. 


Shepherd’s Song. J. Haypn. 

Shepherds’ Chorus, from ‘“‘ Rosa- 
mond.” F. ScHUBERT. 

Nocturne Pastorale. J. Frevp. 

Le Ranz des Vaches. G. RossiInt. 


HUNTING SONGS. 


The King’s Hunting Jig. Joun Butt. 
The Hunt. J. Haypn. 

Selection of Celebrated Hunting Songs and Choruses. 
La Chasse du jeune Henri. H, E. Méuut. 
Jagd-Scene. J. RHEINBERGER. 


LOVE SONGS. 


Love Song (1284). GuILLAuME DE MAcHaup. 

Der Wolkensteiner (1425). Oswatp GRAF VON WOLKENSTEIN. 
Love Song. J. HAYDN. 

To the Distant Beloved. L. vAN BEETHOVEN, 

Adolar’s Romanza. C. M. von Weer. 

Du bist die Ruh. F. ScHuserr. 

Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges. F. M&NDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY 
Altdeutsches Liebeslied. C. ReInecKE. 

Sweet Remembrance. J. Liw 

First Love. E, ROMMEL, 


MILITARY LIFE. 


Lager Scene. V. LACHNER. 

Quick Step. E. Paver. 

Cavalry March, C. WILHELM, 

Mollwitz March. FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
La Rétraite des Gardes frangaises. 

Drinking Songs and Sailors’ Songs. 


PATRIOTIC HYMNS. 


God Save the Queen. 

Rule Britannia. 

Austrian Hymn, 

Die Wacht am Rhein. 

Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland. 
Prussian Hymn, 

Russian Hymn. 

Polish Hymn. 


Pastorale. CoRELLI. 

Pastorale. J. S. Bacu, 

Pastorale. G. F. HANDEL, 

La Villageoise, Rondo. J. Pu. 
RaMEAu. 


Belgian Hymn 
Dutch Hymn. 
Danish Hymn. 
Swedish Hymn. 

La Marseillaise 
Partant pour la Syrie. 
Pio IX. 

Spanish Hymn, 


NATIONAL MELODIES. 


ENGLISH.—In my Cottage ; Sweet smells the Brier ; O how shall I in 
Language weak; I have a silent Sorrow; Pretty Polly Oliver ; The 
British Grenadiers. 

SCOTTISH.—Within a Mile of Edinboro’ Town ; The Braes of Balle- 
dine; Auld Robin Gray; Loch-na-Garr ; She rose and let me in; On 
Bothwell Banks. 





NATIONAL MELODIES—(continued), 


IRISH.—The Moreen; The Dandy; Savournah Deelish; St. Patrick’s 
Day ; Speic Gailleanac ; Melody in A major. 

WELSH.—The Ash Grove; The Sweet Melody ; The Melody of Mona; 
The March of the Men of Glamorgan. 

GERMAN.—O, Tannenbaum; Es kann ja nicht immer so bleiben ; Will- 
kommen o seliger Abend ; Herzig’ Schatzerl; Auf der Alm ; Wohlauf, 
noch getrunken. 

SWEDISH.—Na 6d mjunka ; Min Far war; Karin; Wedding March. 

NORWEGIAN.— Melody in D minor ; Allegro in F major; Melody in 4 
minor; Allegretto in G minor. 

RUSSIAN.—Melody in a major ; Schéne Minka ; Dreigespann ; Russian 
Gipsy Air ; The Nightingale ; The Red Sarafan, 

POLISH.—Spring Song: Melody.in B flat major; The Young Maiden ; 
Melody in A major ; Melody in F sharp minor ; Kujawiak. 

BOHEMIAN.—Melody in B flat major ; Melody in & flat major, Melody 
in c major. 

HU NGARIAN.—Melody in G major; Melody in & flat major; Melody 
in G minor. 

FRENCH.—Je suis Lindor; Lison dormait ; Une fiévre brfilante; Le bon 
vieux temps ; Délice de la vie ; Rendez-moi ma patrie. 

ITALIAN.—O Sanctissima ; La bella Rosina; La Carolina; La Partenza ; 
Tic e toc: La Stella dell’ Arena. 

SPANISH.—Melody in c major ; Andantino in a minor. 

PORTUGUESE.—Melody in G major ; Andantino in a flat major. 

DANISH.—Tove Lille; Ridder Brynning; Svend Vonved; Dronning 
Dagmars Dod. 


DANCES OF OLDEN TIME. 


English Dance {s77) ; Cebell (PuRcELL) ; Pavane ; Passepied ; Sarabande 
neg ORELLI, Mattueson); Chaconne; Gaillarde; Gavotte 
English, Italian, and French) ; Bourrée ; Courante ; Rigaudon ; Gigue ; 
Tambourin ; Contredanses ; Minuets, 


NATIONAL DANCES. 


Country Dances.—{Sir Roger de Coverley—Speed the Plough—The De’i! 
among the Tailors.) Amglaise. Lancers. College Hornpipe. High- 
land Dances.—(Lady Lucy Ramsay—Lady Nelly Wemyss—Gillan a 
Drover.) Scotch Reels—(Miss Falconer—Greig’s Pipes—Clyde-side 
Lasses—John Cheap, the Chapman.) /rish ¥igs.—(Norah Creina—The 
Irish Washerwoman—St. Patrick’s Day—Garry Owen.) cossaises 
(1 to 6); Monferine ; Dance of the Savoyards; Tarantella; Fandango ; 
El Zapa Teado ; Jaleo de Xeres; German Valses (1 to 6); Swiss Valse— 
Austrian Valse ; Styrian Valse ; Galop; Bohemian Dance (Redowak). 
Polish Dances.—(Mazurka—Polonaise—Krakoviak.) Russian Dances. 
(Cossak—Vivace, in D minor—Allegretto, in G major—Ziganka.) Mol- 
davian Dance. Servian Dances (1 and 2). Roumanian Dances— 
(Hora Sentimentale—Shepherds’ Dance—Soldiers’ Dance.) Hungarian 
Dances (1 to 3). Danish Dances:—(Dands fra Tur§—Taprisér Amager- 
Dands—Totiiur.) Swedish (Allegro in p—Totuur—Firtuur). Morwe- 
ar a in a—Springdans.) Lapland Dance Melodies 

1 & 2). 


MODERN DANCES. 


12 Landler, with Appendix. V. LACHNER. 

Valse Brillante. M. Moszkowsk1. 

Mazurka. X. SCHAKWENKA, 

Polka. J. Liw. 

Drawing Room Quadnille and Galop. E. Paver. 


Quarto, bound in cloth, gilt sides and edges, price One Guinea, 





“*The Family Gift Book’ is the title of one of the most comprehensive musical publications ever presented to the world under a single cover. It isa 
collection of pianoforte pieces, comprising Christmas music, pastorals, hunting songs, love songs, soldiers’ and sailors’ songs, patriotic hymns, national 


melodies, dances of the olden time, national dances, and modern dances. 


The several sections spoken of above have been worked out with the greatest 


taste and judgment, and are creditable alike to the eclectic and antiquarian power of the compiler. 

“‘The ‘Christmas music ’ has specimens of English and German carols, lullabies, and chorales; the ‘pastorals’ comprise all the best known and most 
admired among the compositions of Handel, Bach, Corelli, and others; the ‘hunting songs’ are no less comprehensive ; the ‘love songs’ commence 
with the ancient ditty written by Guillaume de Machaud in 1284, and finish with one, though last, yet ‘ First Love,’ by E. Rommel, written expressly for 


the book. 


The musical pictures of ‘military life’ are mostly German; the ‘patriotic hymns” include the well-known national tunes of the chief 
European nations; while the ‘national melodies,’ or people’s songs, form the most remarkable section of this remarkable book. 


In this respect the 


tudent and the curious inquirer will find a feast of the rarest dainties, a solace for the present, and store for lasting reference. England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Wales, Germany, Sweden, Norway, Russia, Poland, Bohemia, Hungary, France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Denmark are each represented by a number 
of the most beautiful and characteristic melodies peculiar to the several nations, melodies to which words have been set ; while in the ‘national dances, 
there are many tunes equally beautiful which are employed by the same countries, as the ‘ Merry measures to which the light foot springs, in consort with 
the light heart.’ The ‘dances of olden time’ include contredanses, minuets, Heentean, games, chaconnes, sarabandes, gavottes, &c., and the modern 


dances Landler, by V. Lachner ; a valse brillante, by M. Moszkowski; a mazurka, by 
quadrille and galop by the illustrious and industrious editor of the whole work, Herr Pauer. : 
ved on wood by German hands, in addition to which Dr. Dulcken has selected some motto appropriate to the subjects 


artistic drawing by Eggena, en 


aver Scharwenka; a polka, by J. Low; and a drawing-room 
Each section of the wo:k is finished with a spirited and 


from some standard writer. The binding and printing are alike elegant and pleasant to the eye, so that the whole book is a treasure worthy to be offered 


as ‘a gift of the highest prize.’”—J/orning Post, February 4th, 1878. 


LONDON: AUGENER & COo., NEWGATE STREET AND REGENT STREET. 
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chez 
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EW MUSIC Published during last Month. To 


be had of AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent 
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s. d. 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS. & 8. a. | BEHR, FR. Toiseul. Polka gracieuse. ~~ 455 ose ove 2 0 
BOLOW, HANS VON. _ Intermezzo scherzoso (La Can- o| LIS Mon Petit Canari. Morceau. Op. 456... 3 0 
zonatura) © 3 LISZT, F. Biilow March ... 3 4.0 
CAMERON, ALLAN GORDON. Valse-Caprice | o- 4 2 | MORLEY, CH. Gavotte de la Reine 2 0 
D'OURVILLE, LEON. Badinage. Morceau Se 0 | RESCH I "M.  Weihnach’s Idyll. - 126. 3 0 
ENGELBRECHT, J. C. Wandering Sprite. Caprice o 3 SCH, I. Envie de Vivre. Pitce... . 3 9 } 
ears moony J. Grand characteristic Studies (as played PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
y Charles Hallé) -— | BEHR, FR. Toi seul, Polka 
NaS Wrath {Der Zorn) o + 4 SERS et Poo Oe ~~ ge 
2. Reconciliation (Versdhnung) .. o 2 6 
3. Contradiction (Der Widerspruch) o 2 6) VIOLIN, &e. 
: sO Norsery’’ Tale (Ein Kindermiirchen) i . : KASSMAYER, M. Kleine Suite, for Stringed Orchestra. Op. 38. 
6. Bacchanale ee L ' Score, net, 2s. 8d., parts ° 
SANDERSON, H. Lullaby. “Shimber Song © 4 o| ANGE, O. H. Meditation on Bach’s Prelude in c minor, for Piano 
8415 SCHUMANN, R._ Faschingsschwank aus Wien (Carnaval | wire aap) and Violin obbligato (and Organ or Harmon. ad lib.) 2 © 
de Vienne’. Fantasiebilder. Edition soigneusement Ttali J, A. Alla Polacca Concertstiick. For Violin and Piano 9 o 
revue, doigt¢e et pourvue des annotations d’ enue —— Italian Suite, after Paganini. For Violinand Piano «. .. 12 0 
par J L. Nicodé oe os net o 2 0} gi 
PIANOFORTE DUETS. | UR FAVORITE TUNES (Unsere Lieblings- 
8525 meri a STERNDALE. Sestett. Op. 8 dames Melodieen). A Collection of Melodies, Ancient and Modern, 
ermann ‘ ne . net o 4 oj} Arranged for the Pianoforte by CorngLius GuriittT. Op. 106. 
MOSZKOWSKL M. Album Espagnol. Op. 21. “New os No. 8146a, 6 Pianoforte Solo, Books I.—II., each net, 2s. 6d. 
Folio Edition, No. 1. in G, 3s. ; No. eg in D, 455 ol No. 8146c._ Pianoforte Solo (Modern). Book III., net, as. 6d. 
No. 3, in F minor, 4s. ; No. 4, in D ° 4 No. 7375 Pianoforte and Violin, net, 4s, 
INSTRUMENTAL, | Londen: AUGENER &Co., Ne ewgate Street and Regent Street. 
87856 CLARK, SCOTSON. Transcriptions for Harmonium and 
iano. Book II. (Rossini, Barbieri ; Mozart, Minuet ; NTONIO L. MORA’s NEW SONGS AND 
Paer, Sargine ; Air, Beethoven ; Minuet, C. P.’E. Bach ! | P BALLADS: <a 
Bagatelle, Beethoven ; &c.) as «» net © 2 6) An Old Love. Song = 
705 DONT, JACQUES. 20 Exercices progressives, pour le ‘io Son wi ae ‘ - 4 . 
Violon, avec accompagnement d’un 2nd Violon, net © 1 4) Fireside * Ballad ae ba ay . 3 bh 
9329 TURNER, BRADBURY. Trioi sania for Pianoforte, | Other D: Days. Song .. ag os 5 : - 
Violin and Violoncelle oo Met © 3 ©O| Take care! Ballad .. se8 me eh ae a 7 be ae 
VOCAL. Together. Ballad ee oe 4.0 
ABT, F. Those Dream’ng Eyes! Song... ws oe 0 3 0, London: AUGENER & CO., Senne Sereet one Sens Strect, 
CAROL, HENRY. “a Botschaft. ” Song ~“ a 2 
PAUER, a eer | (Die Rees). me for a i OCTURNE ALBUM. A Collection of porn 
STEVENS, R. J. S, Sigh no more, Ladies. ” Song. brated Nocturnes for the Pianoforte, Selected, Fingered, and 
(“Much Ado About Nothing.”) ... ies ee O 3 0} | Revised by E. Pauer. 4to (8323), price 2s. net. —London: AUGENER & 
a | Co., 86, Newgate Street and Regent Street. 
ae a a a pecnteeireiarien ake 


. AvuGENER & Co.’s Edition. E = English ; C = Continental (German) 
Fingering. 
VOLUMES. 
8143 Op. 2. Frihlingsblumen(Sprin; wen | Revisedand “Or s. d. 
by Joun FARMER. arrow School Edition. C net 1 
8141 Op. 19. Aquarellen. Edited by E, Paver. C... oo mets 
8142 Op. 36._ Five Christmas Pieces, Revised by E. Paver. E net 1 
8144 A bum Leaves (Albumblatter). Harrow School Edition, C net 1 
6145a Nachklinge von Ossian. Echoes of Ossian. Overture net 1 
61456 Im Hochland. Scotch Overture, “ In the Highlands” net 1 
Fo.io Epition. 
Friihlingsblumen (Spri ing Flowers). Three Original Pieces. Op.2 3 0 
Aquarellen. Short Pieces. Op. 19. (Pauer.) Four Books, each 3 0 
Arabeske. _ ay. (K. Scharwenka) 00s 0 = ows -“ wi 
Phantasiestiicke, Volkstanze Op. 31. (X. Scharwenka) .. .«. 4 0 
Idyllen. Op. 34. (X. Scharwenka) me ove oe one oe 4 0 
Five Christmas = for ae Op. 6. (Fame)... = ww @ ® 
Fantasiestiicke. > er « ama oe ove e0 oe 4 0 
Albumblatter fanny cae ons iin - » § © 
ay hides (Sylphiden). (Pauer) oe wo 8 © 
=. edteas Scotch Overture) ‘* In the Highlands” as oe 4 0 
Nachhlinse von Ossian. Overture. (EchoesofOssian) .. 5 0 
PIANOFORTE DUET, 
VoLuMEs, 
8543 Nordische Tonbilder. Trois Fantaisies. Op.4.. .. net r 0 
8544a Nachklinge von Ossian. Overture. Echoes of Ossian net I oO 
85440 Im Hochland. Scotch Overture. ‘‘In the Highlands” net 1 0 
ORGAN. 
Three Organ Pieces. Moderato in F; Alle; _ inc; and Allegro 
in A minor, Op. 22. Edited by W. T. Best. (Edition No, 8704) 
net 1 0 
N.B.—See also Prout’s Organ Arrangements, No. 28 and 39. 
CHAMBER MUSIC. 
Sonata, Op. 21. In D minor, for Violin and Pianoforte (Edition 
No. 7374) .. soe ane ane eee nee a - me oS 
Novelletten, Op. 29. Trio, Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello. 
(Edition No. 7257)... 0 20s one wets net 3 0 


London: 


AUGENER & CO., owgnte Street and Regent Street. 
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